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Art. 1—COMMERCE AND RESOURCES OF BRITISH AMERICA. 


Tux dependencies of England in North America, exclusive of such of 
the West India islands as form part of that division of the world, are— 
The province of Canada, Upper and Lower; the province of New Bruns. 
wick; the province of Nova Scotia, and the island of Cape Breton ; 
Prince Edward’s island ; Newfoundland ; the Northwest, or Hudson’s Bay 
Territory ; the Bermudas. 

The capture of Quebec by General Wolfe, in September, 1759, brought 
the province of Canada under the dominion of England, in whose posses- 
sion it has since continued without interruption. ‘This important posses. 
sion is bounded on the east by the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Atlantic 
ocean, on the north by the Hudson’s Bay territory, on the west by the 
Pacific ocean, and on the south by the United States of America. It lies 
between 42° and 53° north latitude, and between 64° and 143° west 
longitude. It is usually considered, however, that the western extremity 
of the province is Goose lake, near Fort William, on Lake Superior, in 
90° 20’ west longitude. The length of Canada, thus limited, from east 
to west, is about 1,000 miles; and its average breadth, from north to 
south, 300 miles—so that its area is 300,000 square miles, or two and a 
half times that of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Upper and Lower Canada contained 270,718 inhabitants in 1806, 
333,250 in 1816, and 580,450 in 1824. 

The population of the four districts of Lower Canada, in 1831, was— 


25 is ice cos cceuecscctccvces Bere 1 DGG yo. cscs eb diine deh sc ciciescees 9,55 
Omri jcc cs occ.ccccccccccssscccces - SO4,000 steicnenentaninnanins 
yi Se eee 70,157 Tottihtithastvecipeascesince SORARO 


The increase in the numbers of the people, by natural means, is rapid. 
The difference between the births and deaths, in the six years from 1831 
to 1836, is equal to an average annual increase of 22 per cent. But this 
increase is importantly assisted by emigration. In the same six years, 
the number of emigrants from the United Kingdom, who landed at Quebec 
and Montreal, was 194,936. The greater part of these went forward to 
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the upper province, and some of them probably crossed over to the United 
States; but, on the other hand, a number, probably greater than those, of 
British emigrants who landed at ports in the United States, proceeded 
onward to Canada. During the six years, (1831 to 1836,) the number 
who landed at the port of New York, alone, was 169,354. The increase 
altogether, in the districts of Quebec, Montreal, and Three Rivers, be- 
tween 1831 and 1836, was 70,789. ‘The population of the whole of 
Lower Canada, in the latter year, was supposed to exceed 600,000. 

The population of Upper Canada, in 1831, had reached 296,544; ma- 
king the numbers in the entire province, in that year, 797,982. In 1836, 
they were but little, if at all, below a million. At this time, (1843,) the 
Canadians have probably increased to 1,250,000, being about equal to the 
population of Denmark, exclusive of the duchies of Sleswick Holstein. 

The trade of England with this part of her dominions is considerable. 
The exports exceed in value the return shipments, as must be the case 
while any considerable number of British subjects are emigrating thither. 
The custom-house accounts do not, indeed, state the full measure of this 
excess, since no entry is made of the greater part of the property taken 
with them by emigrants ; and which, although the value may not be great 
in the individual cases, must amount to a considerable sum in the aggregate. 

The total imports and exports of Canada in each year, from 1832 to 
1839, were valued in official documents as under :— 


Years. Im Exports. | Years. Imports. Exports. 
1G39,.,.... ° £1.367.719 £952,463 | 1837,....... £1,602,353 £908,702 
1633,....... 1,665,144 965,026 | 1838,....... 1,413,269 968,599 
1834,...... 1,063,643. 1,018,922 | 1839,....... 2,137,374 1,099,337 
TGBS. ....00. 1,496,378 896,848 





1836,...... . 1,941] ,053 1,034,514 Total,.. £12,886,933 2£7,844,411 
It thus appears that, during those eight years, this province has imported 
to the value of five millions beyond its exports ; the whole of which excess 


has been drawn from England. 
The value of British cotton, linen, silk, woollen, and iron manufactures, 
that found a market in Canada in each of those years, was— 


MANUFACTURES OF 


Cotton. Linen. Silk. Woollen. Iron. ba of the 
Years. £ £ £ £ £ Bay Re 
BA iaicuce 309,170 54,320 62,389 229,631 68,246 723,756 
,: >} 247,616 50,576 50,191 257,652 83,373 689,408 
1834,....... 173,347 26,733 40,909 133,490 56,663 431,142 
TOS yesssees 349,831 60,039 58,988 237,961 56,884 763,703 
3636..i..... 473,160 61,235 63,143 303,166 91,643 992,347 
| 283,858 52,847 50,222 224,671 64,839 676,437 
aa 249,872 43,936 43,889 193,859 54,871 586,427 
18339,....... 544,110 67,468 95,772 329,598 111,604 1,148,552 


The value of ashes, grain, and timber, the most important articles of 
Canadian produce that were exported, was as follows :— 


Years. Ashes. Grain, &c. Timber. Together. 
Beith ssiivceses £204,667 £221,552 £471,837 £898,056 
Bepssvceciacce 174,281 241,720 489,367 905,368 
IDG... ca. 108,287 139,742 683,208 931,237 
Miss ci sxnik 176,231 39,590 620,182 836,003 
SSE 238,951 28,804 703,165 970,920 
Pe Rerss¥<tenscne 180,571 15,331 651,786 847,688 
pe 168,980 46,034 706,185 921,199 


1BBD,.....cs0006 142,457 32,052 880,403 1,054,912 
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The shipping that entered and cleared from the forts of the province, 
in the same years, were as follows :— 





Inwards. 
Great Britain. Britrisn Cotonies. Unitep States. Forgien TOTAL. 
CountTRIES. 

Years. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 

1832, 860 255,527 1,162 142,280 780 101,497 25 5,938 2,827 505,242 
1833, 812 234,844 1,155 162,320 994 179,266 19 4,868 2,980 581,298 
1834, 931 275,518 1,157 127,034 771 159,133 20 5,259 2,879 506,944 
1835, 947 297,109 *217 *24,022 1,349 75,748 28 6,910 2,541 403,789 
1836, 953 310,645 1,093 202,715 910 91,753 44 11,446 3,000 616,559 
1837, 854 288,481 827 189,862 874 90,847 40 10,496 2,595 579,686 
1838, 863 306,241 896 152,443 1,113 89,225 46 12,376 2,918 560,285 

Cleared outwards. 

1832, 962 272,468 157 7,418 883 46,176 2 493 2,004 326,555 
1833, 899 260,967 200 16,977 327 68,623 4 1,613 1,430 348,180 
1834, 1,024 302,308 180 14,216 399 69,776 9 2,837 1,612 389,137 
1835, 1,015 317,990 218 17,090 832 70,682 9 1,740 2,074 407,502 
1836, 1,092 350,741 230 18175 419 59,697 1 199 1,742 428812 
1837, 980 331,883 164 13,875 432 49301 1 353 1,577 395,412 
1838, 955 344,153 143. 11,939 445 £67,816 1 343 1,544 424,251 


Ship-building forms an important and increasing branch of industry in 
the province. There were built and registered in the different ports of 
Canada, in each of the ten years, (1832 to 1841,) the following numbers :— 


Years. Ships. Tons. | Years. Ships. Tons. 
he 25 4,414 | 1837,............ 32 6,356 
| RE 29 5,154 | 658,...........- 33 6,916 
NS 32 6,176 | 1839,...........6 42 10,857 
Re 26 5,465 | 1840............. 54 19,768 
eee 32 7108 | 184i............. 64 20,707 


The greater part of these vessels are sent for sale to England, and are 
then registered in the various ports of the United Kingdom. There were 
registered, as belonging to Canadian ports, at the end of 1841— 


Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 

Sailing vessels, under 50 tons,. 225 6,134 |Steam vessels, under 50 tons,. 1 47 
“ above “ 236 42,767 “6 above “ 8 983 
eee A ee ei 
Total sailing and steam vessels,............:.s0seecseeerseeseeees 470 49,931 


The fisheries for cod, herrings, mackerel, and salmon, carried on from 
Lower Canada, furnish, after supplying the inhabitants of the province, a 
yearly export, chiefly to our West India colonies, to the value of £50,000 
to £80,000. 

Agriculture must necessarily, for many years to come, engage the chief 
part of the attention of the Canadian population ; and, if even the assumed 
necessity for emigration thither, from the parent country, should cease, she 
will continue to find customers among them for her cheap manufactures, 
although the commonest articles of clothing and household utensils have 
long been produced in their cottages. It was found that, in 1830, there 
were 13,400 domestic looms in Lower Canada, estimated to produce about 
1,400,000 yards of coarse woollen cloth, 1,000,000 yards of common 
flannel, and 1,350,000 yards of linen. ‘There were, at the same time, in 


* Sailing vessels only included in this year. The greater part of the trade with neigh. 
boring colonies is carried on by means of barges. 
* 
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that division of the province, 90 carding, and 97 fulling-mills, 3 paper- 
mills, 395 grist-mills, and 737 saw-mills, many whiskey distilleries, and 
7 iron foundries. Sugar is very generally made for use by families, from 
the juice of the maple-tree. In Upper Canada, in 1834, the weaving of 
woollen cloth was a common occupation in the cottages. There were 
numerous distilleries, breweries, tanneries, fulling-mills, and carding-mills. 
The number of grist-mills was 551, and of saw-mills 843. 

The growth of this province of England has been, and will continue to 
be, greatly stimulated by the advantage of easy communication which is 
offered through the navigation of the St. Lawrence, and the magnificent 
chain of lakes connected with that noble river. In aid of this natural 
advantage, some costly works have been completed, partly by private en- 
terprise, and partly at the expense of England. The most important of 
these works, the Rideau canal, cost her a million of money. It is 135 
miles long, beginning at Kingston, on Lake Ontario, and ending at the 
foot of the Chaudiére Falls, in the Ottowa river. 

The province of New Brunswick, which formerly comprised part of 
Nova Scotia, is bounded on the north by the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
the river Ristigouche ; on the south by the Bay of Fundy and Chignecto 
Bay; on the east by Northumberland Strait and the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence ; and on the west by the state of Maine. 

The area of the province, in square miles, is 25,324. 

The population was, in 1806, about 35,000; in 1816, about 56,000 ; 
in 1824, about 78,000. 

The inhabitants, in 1834, were found to consist of— 








Males. Females. Total. 
WN EE oo ick dan ctaeuncamicetic 61,756 56,078 117,834 
AE SUIS. saphacdcenansdacccens 757 866 1,623 
Wwicicssiiiainiice 62,513 56,944 119,457 


During the five years from 1835 to 1839, besides the natural increase 
of the inhabitants, there were added to their numbers 18,957 emigrants ; 
and it is probable that at this time the province contains a population of 
160,000 souls. 

The trade of New Brunswick in each year, from 1832 to 1839, was to 
the following amount :— 


Years. Imports. Exports. | Years. Imports. Exports. 

1832,....... £531,875 £471,527 | 1836,....... £863,783 £547,720 
3633........ 549,215 469,464 | 1837,....... 739,563 588,397 
3634,....... 567,719 491,301 | 1838,....... 720,042 656,052 
BBBO,...5005 621,511 577,209 | 1839,....... 1,011,546 690,836 


The value of imports, during those eight years, exceeded that of the 
exports by about £1,100,000; the greater part of which sum was proba- 
bly conveyed to the province by emigrants from the parent country, to- 
gether with much other property not noticed by the custom-houses. 

The greatest part of the exports of the province consists of timber and 
fish, with small quantities of grain. The value of those articles, exported 
in the foregoing eight years, was— 


Years. Lumber. Fish. Corn, &c.| Years. Lumber. Fish. Corn, &e. 
1832,...... £384,900 £31,130 £5,071 | 1836,...... £475,431 £25,295 £1,879 
io. Se 371,479 25,124 §,786. | 1637,...... 476,670 30,550 2,630 
1834.,...... 417,773 26,395 2.531 | 1838,...... 568,857 21,115 1,527 


1835,...... 498,789 25,192 1,709 | 1839,...... 610,380 24,610 3,975 
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The shipping, inwards and outwards, during the years 1833 to 1839, 
were— 





Entered. 
Great Britain. BritisHCoLonies. Unitep STaTes. FoREIGN TorTaL. 
CountRIEs. 
Years. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. ‘Tons. Ships. Tons. 
1833, 452 129,089 1,615 105,775 829 68,568 6 1,460 2,902 304,892 
1834, 472 137,796 1,577 92,280 562 46,637 4 868 2,615 277,581 
1835, 637 192,555 1,712 86,892 615 45,852 15 3,589 2,979 328,895 
1836, 512 157,862 1,919 118,394 543 56,626 19 4,178 3,002 337,060 
1837, 455 156,579 1,621 108,514 421 52,614 22 4,868 2,519 322,575 
1838, 567 207,907 1,878 127,648 393 38,601 36 8,703 2,874 382,859 
1839, 578 208,712 1,923 118,176 944 64,053 37 8,181 3,482 399,122 


Cleared outwards. 


1833, 613 183,121 1,565 102,602 625 29,289 3 
1834, 654 189,857 1,453 91,903 218 19,018 1 86 2,326 390,864 
1835, 816 242,625 1,388 79,983 287 22,077 2 166 2.493 344,651 
1836, 688 219,259 1,789 108,435 318 18,670 6 671 2801 347,035 

8 

8 

t 











428 2,806 316,300 





1837, 638 224,238 1,534 94,262 261 18,244 1,931 2441 337975 
1838, 762 266,566 1,885 109,234 209 18,645 68 4,760 2,924 399,205 
1839, 826 290,925 1,899 118,800 798 33,688 638 3,527 444,051 

Ship-building is a more important branch of industry in New Bruns- 
wick than it is in Canada. During each of the ten years from 1832 to 
1841, there were built and registered in the province the following num. 
ber of ships :— 








Years. 








NS 43,091 












a... 93 25,309 | 1840,.....0...... 156 55,618 
s,s 94 97,712 | 1841,....00..000 116 45,555 





The number and tonnage of sailing and steam vessels that belonged to 
the various ports of the province, at the end of 1841, were— 


Sailing vessels under 50 tons, .............seeeeeeeeeee 335 8,508 
* OVO, ©. aninsdnscasessveiseeionses 350 106,370 













114,878 
Steam vessels above 50 tons,.....+....seecseerseeees 1,362 


AE RE Ot ate 12 116,240 


A considerable part of the shipping built in this and the other provinces 
of British America, are sold in England, after conveying thither their 
first cargo; and their value, which does not enter into our custom-house 
accounts, must be considered in estimating the amount of their exports. 

By far the largest part of the surface of this province is still in a state 
of nature—nearly three-fourths remain still ungranted, in the hands of 
government. 

The peninsula of Nova Scotia is joined to the continent of North Ameri- 
ca by an isthmus 11 miles wide, which unites the province with New 
Brunswick. It is bounded on the west by the Bay of Fundy; on the 
north by the Gut of Canso, which separates it from the island of Cape 
Breton ; on the south and on the east by the Atlantic. The length of 
Nova Scotia, from east to west, is 280 miles; and its mean breadth about 
60 miles. 

From an early period, England claimed the sovereignty of Nova Scotia, 
including New Brunswick, by right of its discovery by Sebastian Cabot. 
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Early in the seventeenth century, an attempt was made to form a settle- 
ment on the peninsula by the French, who were driven away by the Eng- 
lish settlers of Virginia, but it was some time before any effectual steps 
were taken to colonize it; and in 1667 it was ceded to France by the 
treaty of Buda. In 1710, it was captured by a British force ; and, by the 
treaty of 1713, was fully ceded to Great Britain. It has since remained 
subject to the British crown. 

The population of this province, in 1806, was 65,000; in 1816, it had 
increased to 73,000; in 1824, it contained 84,000 inhabitants; and in 
1838, when the last census was taken, the numbers were declared to be 
as follows :— 


Males. Females. Total. 
Under 6 years of age,..............ceceees 17,294 16,760 34,054 
From 6 to 14 years of age,................ 17,522 16,079 33,601 
Above 14 years of age,...........csse0e 51,305 36,031 87,336 














DORN, «100000000000 86,121 68,870 *154,991 


The returns did not include the population of two counties, which, in 
1827, contained 18,176 inhabitants. There is further reason to doubt 
their accuracy as regards the numbers which are given, because of the 
great inequality in the numbers of the two sexes above 14 years. The 
proportions found in 1827 were 48°7 females to 51°3 males, while the 
above proportions give only 44°4 females to 55°6 males, and there are no 
peculiar circumstances attending the province which should occasion such 
a@ variation. 

The trade of Nova Scotia, in each of the years from 1832 to 1839, was 
to the following amounts :— 


































































































Years. Imports. Exports. | Years. Imports. Exports. 
1833........ £765,167 £392,255 | 1836,....... £733,540 £446,097 
ae 757,620 431,385 | 1837,....... 790,765 478,461 
| 700,127 404,650 ; 1838,....... 923,563 524,311 
1GBS,..cisvse 612,495 455,547 | 1839,....... 1,212,984 642,849 

The shipping, inwards and outwards, in these years, was— 
Inwards. 
Great Britain. Britisn CoLtonies. Unirep States. Foren Tora. 
Countrigs. 

Years. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 

1832, 129 32,310 1,869 124,026 578 52,867 42 7,637 2,618 216,840 
1833, 130 32.053 2,200 145,424 1,343 112,893 69 10,597 3,627 271,995 
1834, 115 30,651 1,297 74,760 967 80,340 38 8,636 2417 194,387 
1835, 100 26,685 2,285 154,469 833 161,051 25 2,985 3,243 345,190 
1836, 108 29,544 2,295 147,781 965 97,689 36 6,119 3,404 381,133 
1837, 91 26,524 1,986 129,758 882 83,846 57 6,924 3,016 247,052 
1838, 97 30,208 2,478 162,170 978 101,325 112 12,360 3,665 396,063 
1839, 97 27,886 2,517 149,631 1,211 136,580 181 18,039 4,006 332,136 

Outwards. 

1832, 111 26,733 1,957 128,946 648 62,876 $2 3,819 2,748 222,374 
1833, 124 30,936 2,149 144,459 1,466 122,905 30 3,990 3,869 392,201 
1834, 136 31,906 1,340 93,278 945 78,040 20 3,165 2,441 206,389 
1835, 117 30,182 2,430 159,103 876 80,417 29 3,472 3,452 273,174 
1836, 112 39,931 2,540 170,407 902 90,399 20 2,783 3,574 294,520 
1837, 89 26,605 2,171 148,945 841 82496 31 3,726 3,132 261,772 
1838, 103 39,459 2,804 189,962 963 100,572 39 4,150 3,909 325,083 
1839, 102 29,739 2,815 179,712 1,266 139,427 49 5299 4,232 354,177 











* A corrected account, including the population of Cape Breton, states the number 
to have been 178,237. 
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The amount of shipping built within the province, in each of the ten 
years, (1832 to 1841,) was as follows :— 


Years. Ships. Tons. | Years. Ships. Tons. 
TGBR, ..cieeessas 95 T Bld} ISBT piseseecsses 142 12,659 
TGSB,...0'00.200088 104 9,475 | 1838,............ 182 16,966 
| 108 8,996 | 1BF0,...cécss+0- 198 19,435 
| Ree 100 4581 | IGE... <csncve ce 199 31,207 
) RSA 114 9,280 | 184],..........06 167 23,904 

The shipping belonging to the province, at the end of 1841, was— 

Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. 
Sailing vessels, under 50tons,1,181 24,537|Steam vessels, under 50 tons,. 1 35 
“ above “ 615 84,906 - above “ 2 117 





1,796 109,343 








Total sailing and steam vessels,...........0......:0s.se0eeeee0ee 1,799 109,495 


The fisheries of Nova Scotia are of the greatest importance to its pros- 
perity, and their produce furnishes the most valuable article of its export 
trade. ‘The great bulk of the fish taken is cod ; but herrings, mackerel, 
and salmon, are also found, and cured for exportation. The value of fish, 
grain, and lumber, exported from the province in each year, from 1832 to 
1839, was— 


Years. Fish. Corn, &c. Lumber. | Years. Fish. Corn, &c. Lumber. 
1832,... £137,744 £12,447 £98,888 | 1836,... £157,204 £18,980 £115,620 
1833.,... 149,046 25,652 82,142 | 1837,... 181,961 11,768 143,736 
1834,... 127,889 12,672 122,898 | 1838,... 205,840 15,310 137,716 


1835)... 155,801 51,660 115,148 | 1839,... 233,075 30,180 143,138 


The province of Nova Scotia is invaluable to the parent country from 
the number and commodious nature of its harbors. The port of Halifax, 
the capital of the province, is entered by a creek sixteen miles long, 
which ends in a sheet of water, the area of which is ten square miles, and 
in which one thousand ships can ride in safety. Its entrance is effectually 
protected by forts, erected on small islands. Margaret’s bay, also on the 
Atiantic coast, is two miles wide at the entrance, but widens to six miles, 
and is fourteen miles long. At the southwestern end of the province is 
St. Mary’s bay, four to ten miles broad, and thirty-five miles long. The 
Annapolis basin is entered by the Gut of Digby, in the Bay of Fundy, 
and is one of the most beautiful harbors in America, extending ten miles 
parallel to the Bay of Fundy, with a width varying from one to four miles. 
The basin of Mines, lying at the extremity of the Bay of Fundy, is entered 
through a strait three miles wide, and within enlarges to from eight to 
sixteen miles, extending about fifty miles to the head of Cobequid bay. 
Cumberland basin, which divides the province from New Brunswick, 
forms also a secure and capacious harbor. Pictou harbor has a bar at its 
mouth, but within is safe and capacious ; and there are other smaller har- 
bors along the north shore, in Northumberland strait, which elsewhere 
would be deemed of importance. 

A considerable number of live stock are reared in the province. At 
the census of 1827, there were found 14,074 horses, 127,642 horned cat- 
tle, 197,375 sheep, and 80,223 swine. 

The number of acres in crop, in the same year, was 327,676 ; and of 
uncultivated land there were 9,668,801 acres. Some coal mines are 
worked in the district of Pictou. 
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The island of Cape Breton is a dependency of Nova Scotia, from which 
province it is divided by the Gut of Canso and St. George’s bay. It is 
bounded on the north and northwest by the Gulf of St. Lawrence, on the 
south and east by the Atlantic, and on the west by St. George’s bay and 
Northumberland strait. Its length, from northeast to southwest, is about 
100 miles, and its greatest breadth is 80 miles. The population, which 
in 1806 was 2,513, in 1816 about 7,000, and in 1824 about 14,000, con- 
sisted in 1827 of 9,345 males, and 9,265 females—together, 18,700 souls. 
At this time, the island is computed to contain about 27,000 inhabitants. 

The custom-house accounts do not furnish an accurate statement of the 
trade of this island, a great part of its imports being included in the ac- 
counts of Nova Scotia. The value not thus included, during the eight 
years, from 1832 to 1839, was as follows :— 





Years. Imports. Exports. | Years. Imports. Exports. 
ce cE £18,072 £31,891 | 1836,...... £38,809 £34,460 
. — 10,324 28,608 | 1837,...... 7,591 41,337 
1834,...... 10,501 22,188 | 1838,...... 8,350 33,546 
1835,...... 11,666 31,039 | 1839,...... 8,027 42,859 


The exports consist principally of fish and coals. Of this mineral, there 
are mines at Sydney, Bridgeport, and Little Bras d’Or. The quantity 
exported in each of the above years was— 





Years. Tons. | Years. Tons. 
ERO Re eee — NNER ee 
ins cinta tte ts sdoccsuuantenerds ¢ PUNE 2 WIP son kdcvcdc. ch gegsscchcascuauneene 32,701 
ERR UR RS SCM, (SR RRR RI pe . 23,550 
Asis iis wavecbdimen usin: bipiunabacss EE FS icaickencnshtcpaike ovis comcaaansxs . 38,199 


Ship-building is carried on in the island. There were built and regis- 
tered in each of the ten years, from 1832 to 1841, the following number 
of vessels :— 





Years. Ships. Tons. | Years. Ships. Tons. 
iickasienates 18 py ae.» pee 17 1,067 
DE iactiovses 22 1,503 | 1638............. 27 1,445 
nc, 19 Feo eer 25 1,233 
i 17 1,354 | 1840...........06 10 2,352 
ee 23 3? Se 23 2,247 
There were belonging to the island, at the end of 1841— 

Ships. Tons. 

Wa EG SE isn sisi ce Seiesinetisinct ss 22 5,462 

OS FR Sida incde cices a ntaaeis 18 3,969 

ME nSsisaninsneledsay sssiinn eal 40 9,431 


Prince Edward’s island, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, is bounded on the 
south and the west by Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, on the east by 
the island of Cape Breton, and on the north by the Gulf of St. Law. 
rence. It lies between 46° and 47° 10’ north latitude, and between 62° 
and 65° west longitude. Its extreme length is 140 miles, and its mean 
breadth is about 15 miles. Its area is 2,134 square miles. 

This island was discovered by Sebastian Cabot in 1497, but no settle- 
ment was made upon it by the English, and it was for some time occupied 
by the French asa fishing station. It was first taken into their pos- 
session by the English in 1758, and has since remained subject to this 
country. 

The population in 1806 was 9,676; in 1816, it had increased to 
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16,000; in 1827, it consisted of 23,473, (12,211 males, and 11,262 
females.) In 1841, a census was taken, according to which the inhabit- 


ants were— 





Males. Females. Total. 
Under 16 years of age,..............ccc000s 11,580 11,186 22,766 
From 16 to 45 years,..............c.sse0e0 9,456 9,324 18,780 
From 45 to 60 years,............s0sseseeees 1,945 1,726 3,671 


Above 60 years of age,..........seccceeeess 1,082 734 1,816 
a iicnsbnihnediedeenssiens 24,063 47,033 


Among this population, there were—Deaf and dumb persons, 30 ; 
blind, 29; insane, 78. 

The external trade of the island is very small. The value of imports 
and exports in each of the years, from 1832 to 1839, was as follows :— 











Vears. Imports. Exports. | Years. Imports. Exports, 
| ee £1,015 £8,267 | 1836,....... £1,394 £11,610 
.. 1,693 3,956 | 1837,....... 1,946 7,271 
e..:., 2,339 10,693 | 1838,....... 1,170 11,918 
1835,....... 1,174 9,029 | 1839,....... 1,626 13,628 





The progress of this island in improvement has been checked by an 
extraordinary proceeding of the English government, which, in 1767, 
granted very nearly the whole surface, by a gratuitous kind of lottery ; 
the holders of the tickets to which benefits were attached being bound to 
pay a few shillings per annum for each one hundred acres, and to settle 
their lands in the proportion of one settler for every two hundred acres, 
within ten years from the date of the grant. These conditions have been 
mainly evaded. The grantees were, for the most part, permanently ab- 
sent from the island, and settlers have been unwilling to embark their 
capital and industry in the improvement of property w hich they could not 
make their own, while, on the neighboring continent, there was an abun- 
dance of land to be had in fee simple, and on easy terms, 

There are comparatively but few emigrants now resident on the island. 
Of the 47,033 persons living there in 1841, there were 31,561, or about 
two-thirds, who were born in the colony; and who, for the most part, 
were descended from Scotchmen. 

The soil is fertile, and the climate good and healthy. The island is in 
a great measure free from the fogs which visit the shores of Newfound- 
land, Cape Breton, and Nova Scotia. 

The great bulk of the people are agriculturists and stock farmers. 
There were on the island, in 1841, 9,861 horses, 41,914 neat cattle, 
73,643 sheep, and 35,521 swine ; 10 breweries and distilleries, 87 grist- 
mills, 11 carding-mills, and 83 saw-mills. 

The number of ships built and registered in the island, during each of 
the ten years, from 1832 to 1841, was as follows :— 





Vears. Ships. Tons. | Years. Ships. Tons. 

Pike secscess 42 #094} 1837,.....%....4 44 6,715 

ES 44 5000: | 1838,...<seccccs 46 7,099 

WE Wi csessecss 34 AAS} 18399,...ccsccese 69 9,986 

ge ERS 40 mee 1 1O40,.. i cacers 77 11,098 
dedneshenens ABET T1641... cceccsee 








The number and ae of shipping belonging to the island, at the 
end of 1841, were— 
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Ships. Tons. 
Cee BO 00a. ss cocsivsosnereccessseeseseccececsesese 112 3,106 
BN abies i hii Gikeegncesetic 80 12,967 


Total,.. encqguiiiaeave bbieccces “192 16,073 


The island of Recto in dn Gulf of St. Lawrence, lies between 
46° 40’ and 50° 37’ north latitude, and between 52° 40’ and 59° 20/ west 
longitude. Its extreme length, from north to south, is about 400 miles, and 
its greatest breadth is about 300 miles. Its area is about 35,000 square 
miles. 

The value of this possession has been confined to the fisheries carried 
on upon the “ banks” in its neighborhood. We know little or nothing of 
the interior of the country, the settlements being limited to a few stations 
on the shores, having reference solely to the business connected with the 
taking and curing of fish. Some attempts at forming such settlements 
were made between 1585 and 1614, but the first permanent colony was 
established in 1623, by Lord Baltimore, who proceeded to the island in 
person. Another colony followed in 1633, under the auspices of Lord 
Falkland ; and in 1654, Sir David Kirk went there with a few settlers, 
authorized by a grant from the parliament. Early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the island was taken by the French; but by the treaty of Utrecht it 
reverted to England, and has since remained in her possession. 

The population, in 1806, was 26,505; in 1816, it was 52,672; and in 
1824 had rather diminished, having been 31,746 males, and 20,411 
females—together, 52,157. In 1832, it contained 59,280 inhabitants. 
In 1836, the latest account, there were in the island 42,462 males, and 
32,238 females—together, 74,705. 

The value of the import and export trade of the colony in each year, 
from 1832 to 1839, was— 





















Years. Imports. Exports. Years. Imports. Exports. 

ee £573, 872 £594, 486 | 1836,....... £579,799 £787, 099 
sar 595,909 715, 098 PEEL: 711,155 863,907 
1834,....... 556,087 663,264 1608, ii... 580,384 727,559 
1635,....... 576,800 737,022 | 183),....... 624,166 818,110 


The greater part of the imported articles consist of various kinds of 
provision, clothing, salt, and fishing-tackle ; and nearly the whole of the 
exports consist of fish, fish oil, and seal-skins. 

The shipping that arrived at, and left the colony in each year, from 1832 
to 1839, was as follows :— 


Inwards. 


Great Britain. BritisoCotonies. U. Strares. Foreian Torat. 


Countrigs. 
Years. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 


1832, 265 36,067 388 29,454 56 6,104 149 20,719 858 92,344 
1833, 251 35,171 417 33,012 73 8,787 151 18,872 892 95,842 
1834, 271 39,365 351 30,845 52 6,733 226 30,339 900 107,282 
1835, 211 30,821 341 31,983 50 5,828 249 34,601 851 103,233 
1836, 186 26,646 323 29,718 39 5,720 262 36,746 800 98,830 
1837, 191 26,553 419 35,936 22 2,354 293 41,714 925 106,557 
1838, 138 17,706 262 20,298 24 2,681 393 53,997 817 94,682 
1839, 163 19,390 356 28,064 48 5,207 294 39,000 861 91,661 


Outwards. 


1832, 167 12,128 424 28,749 23 2,727 195 24,700 809 68,304 
1833, 151 18,515 444 41,544 29 3,515 221 27,386 845 90,960 
1834, 233 16,500 443 24,146 25 2,871 270 41,052 971 84,569 
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Outwards—Continued. 


Great Brirain. Bririsn Cotonies. U. Srares. Pasar Tora. 
Years. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. way oot Ships. Tons, 
1835, 156 20,040 402 46,272 26 3,448 249 32,110 833 101,870 
1836, 145 18,546 376 42,144 18 2157 246 32,710 785 95,557 
1837, 158 17,630 474 50,333 9 1,239 249 32,725 890 102,927 
1838, 150 16,779 437 49,763 9 732 236 27,521 832 94,795 
1839, 136 15,286 419 40217 20 1,962 259 32,830 834. 90,295 


A considerable number of small vessels are built in the island. The 
number and tonnage so constructed in each of the ten years, from 1832 
to 1841, were as follows :— 





Years Ships Tons Years. Ships. Tons. 
1832, 34 hae ee 25 1,164 
JORG cin scien 35 3,029 | 1838,............ 31 1,541 
I ere 26 1,546 | 1839,............ 17 921 
Tiktessiin ssa 50 2,428 | 1840;............ 30 1,698 
_......-: 22 Leen | $00l,........,... 35 1,332 





The number of vessels registered in, and belonging to the island, at the 
end of 1841, were— 





Ships. Tons. 
Sailing vessels, under 50 tons,..........ceccseeerreees 310 10,103 
“ oe. ag AEE PIE IEE OEM LEONE 415 34,273 
Nis sincii ck denn s savnncidipcincadilibis denne 725 44,376 


The Hudson’s Bay Territory is a tract of country extending between 
49° and 70° north latitude, and from Cape Charles, in Labrador, (near 
55° west longitude,) to the Rocky mountains, and the mouth of the 
Mackenzie river, (in 135° west longitude.) This territory is so little 
known, that its area cannot be given; but it is said certainly to exceed 
2,000,000 square miles, and probably not to fall much short of 3,000,000 
square miles. 

The description of this immense tract belongs to the province of the 
geographer, and would be out of place in this article. ‘The only purpose 
to which it is applied, is that of hunting-ground for the Hudson’s Bay 
company, through whose instrumentality the markets of the world are 
yearly supplied with the most valuable furs. 

The Bermudas, or Somers’ islands, is a numerous group, of which only 
five are of any importance, viz: St. George, St. David, Long Island, 
Somerset, and Ireland. They are situated in the North Atlantic, 580 
miles east of Cape Hatteras, in North America. The western point of 
the group is in 32° 15’ north latitude, and 64° 50’ west longitude. The 
area of the inhabited islands is 12,424 acres, or about 20 square miles, 
Their population, in 1806, consisted of 10,000 persons, of whom nearly 
one-half were slaves. In 1824, the numbers were— 


Males. Females. Total. 
is Gaia <i ois cdadin dase dp ins in ee 1,897 2,751 4,648 
NIE oi voissiacedecevenereseds ses 312 410 722 
PR iii skdigckaas nietobacusuimaphasee 2,620 2,622 §,242 





TE ilies cscsennsosesveon 4,829 5,783 10,612 

In 1839, the population consisted of— 
Males. Females. Total. 
ais lacia iv dctdaceishesceistiieecee 1,638 2,428 4,066 
Colored and black,...........0:...0s008 2,086 2,781 4,867 








ss cha dergenmgosamecansots ‘ 3,724 5,209 8,933 


VoL. X.—-NO. I. 3 
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The climate is exceedingly healthy, and an increase of the population 
by natural causes would certainly be experienced. The diminished num- 
ber of the inhabitants must, therefore, be owing to emigration ; which, 
considering the limited nature of the employments offered in the islands, 
must be resorted to by the natives. 

The value of articles imported into, and exported from the Bermudas, 
in each year, from 1832 to 1839, was as follows :— 


Years. Im _ Exports. | Years. Im Exports. 
1632,....... £102,742 £13,784 | 1836,....... £116,067 £21,967 
1833,...... 86,145 ‘13,522 | 1837,...... 105,794 95,045 
1834,....... 77,925 8,418 | 1838, 113,589 14,899 
1835,...... 100,783 21,353 | 1839,....... 124,884 21,258 





The imports consist of a great variety of British manufactures, with 
some grain and flour, and miscellaneous articles left by vessels putting in 
for repairs. The islands afford nothing of their own produce for exporta- 
tion except arrow-root, the value of which is small, and ships; the build- 
ing of which was formerly more successfully followed than at present. 
The number and tonnage of vessels built in each of the years, from 1832 
to 1839, were as follows :— 


Years, Ships. Tons. | Years. Ships. Tons. 
WO essceseeccease 10 Ee en 8 631 
WEB yess nd sci 3 eit a. of eee 8 514 
pf” neers no return. es iiicisvin 8 850 
6 SOB | 1889,...... 000000. 8 523 


The difference between the value of goods imported and those export- 
ed, is provided for by the government expenditure on account of convicts, 
about one thousand of whom have for some years been employed in con- 
structing fortifications on the islands. 

The shipping that entered and cleared from these islands in each of the 
years, from 1832 to 1839, was as follows :— 


Inwards. 


Great Britain. Brit. CoLonies. U. Svartes. Forg1an Tora. 
CounrTRIks. 
Years. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 
76 6,502 65 ) 


1832, 8 2,052 " 6,995 6 708 155 16,257 
1833, 8 2,159 76 6251 57 5,805 4 459 145 14,674 
1834, 7 #+.41502 74 5,657 53 5,427 1 5L 135 12,637 
1835, 9 2233 71 5,312 50 5098 16 2658 146 15,301 
1836, 10 2,616 62 4690 48 4,697 4 720 124 = 12,723 
1837, 8 1804 53 3867 45 4567 16 £1,413 122 11,651 
1838, Il 3,148 51 3419 47 5,681 16 946 125 13,194 
1839, 8 1956 45 3,112 42 4,732 2% 2816 120 12616 


Outwards. 
1832, Es eager Pe 102 9,418 48 5,501 13 1,522 163 16,441 
1833, 2 364 84 7,253 50 5,874 6 646 142 14,137 
1834, 1 58 83 7,256 49 4,837 9 1101 142 13,952 
1835, 10 1,900.81 .7927 43 4509 4 1408 148 15,044 
1836, 9 1,661 68 6,063 49 5,129 a dae 126 12,853 
1837, 4 552 62 4,879 40 4,063 19 1,507 125 11,001 
1838, 3 316 62 5,408 47 4,948 22 2,427 134 13,099 
3 


1839, 


520 68 5,139 36 3,936 9 607 116 10,202 
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Art. IlL—POST-OFFICE REFORM, AND UNIFORM POSTAGES. 


Tue post-office department of the United States is at this moment the 
subject of more public discussion than any other department of the public 
service. One can hardly take up a newspaper, or meet an individual in 
conversation, without reading or hearing complaints, The conviction is 
gaining ground among the people, that the whole system is inefficient and 
oppressive—the call for reform is almost universal. 

e department finds itself embarrassed, and its revenue deficient. 
The postmaster-general is attempting, though quite ineffectually, to in- 
crease its revenue, by carrying into effect the laws which give the govern. 
ment the monopoly of the transportation of what is called “ mail matter.” 
His attempts are only vexatious to the public, and increase the conviction 
that prevails, of the worthlessness of the present post-office machinery. 

No one pretends that the embarrassments of the department arise from 
the lowness of the rates charged. The rates of postage are most unrea- 
sonably extravagant. The government are now charging twelve and a 
half cents for conveying a single letter one hundred miles; and, at the 
same time, endeavoring to monopolize the carriage of all the newspapers 
that pass over post-routes, each of which weighs ten times as much as the 
letter, for a cent or a cent and a half each, and give one-half of this to 
the postmaster who delivers them. This fact, alone, proves the rates to 
be excessive ; but the most certain test is the fact that, despite the law 
and the postmaster-general, the people employ other and cheaper modes 
of conveyance, and will continue to do so until the department, if not 
reformed and reconstructed, and made to suit the present wants of the 
people, shall fall to pieces. 

The plan of organization of our post-office department is essentially 
the same as at the time of its organization. Some inconsiderable altera- 
tions have been made, from time to time; but its administration, in its 
main features, is essentially the same as at the beginning. For the sake 
of having a clear view of its evils and burdens, we will recapitulate here 
the substance of the laws now in force. Under existing laws, the rates 
of postage are as follows :— 


For a sincte Letter. 


I atid oo k's wanes aignen ae npedy cnnis ty orn es anaes rnegendenins Guieih neta 6 cents, 
SS Tn. ss snp one Guccevdorsepmnsacuaenaethenaaghecdane.: AebL. to 

“« go * Wo ME ctagoiberssikeshooves4ennsvaenieeebenehemengmnenlede 124 “ 

* 150 “ sii iil tetas i Ba am as aon tiesdee 183 “ 

“« 400 “ .. lide debi . 5 bi siutdchicieedicswswabebbveabbketan Meco om 


Ship letters, delivered at the port of arrival, six cents ; or elsewhere, at 
the ordinary postage, and two cents in addition. Two pieces of paper 
are double ; three pieces, triple these rates ; and so on. 


For Pampntets any NewspaPers. 
Newspapers in the state where published, or out of state, not over 100 miles,... 1 cent. 
“ “ “ 


“ over 100 miles,....... 14 “ 

Periodical pamphlets, under 100 miles,..................s:..sse0.see00eesper sheet 44 “ 
“ “ over OP feuaiian ons on eesaseabebaiubucbeotsee “ 24 * 
Not periodical, under 100 miles,......0.....0..sceccscsseseseeseccsessesesens 4 “ 
“ over “ or ““ 6 “ 


The franking privilege is enjoyed as follows :—By the president of the 
United States; vice-president; heads of the departments ; comptrollers 
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and auditors of the departments ; members of the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives, commencing-sixty days before the first session of the Con- 

ress to which they are elected, and ending with the commencement of 
the next Congress ; masters, of whom there are now about fourteen 
thousand ; clerks of the senate and house of representatives. Under the 
act of December 19th, 1821, certain documents are also free. 

Compensation of Postmasters.—Since January 1, 1842, the compensa- 
tion has been somewhat reduced. It is now a commission of 27 per cent 
on the first $100 ; between $100 and $400, 23 per cent; between $400 
and $2,400, 17 per cent; above $2,400, 7 per cent. Also, 45 per cent 
on newspapers, at offices producing less than $500 per annum ; and two 
cents on each free letter. 

og ey yy as to Dead Letters.—Letters remaining in the post-offices 
uncalled for, after a certain time, having been duly advertised, are sent to 
the dead letter office, at Washington. If, on examination, they are found 
to be valuable, measures are taken to find the parties to whom they are 
addressed, If not valuable, they are destroyed. 

The weight of any one package transmitted through the mail, excepting 
public documents, is limited to three pounds. 

Letters may be prepaid, or otherwise, at the option of the sender. Let- 
ters, whether paid or not, may be marked up at the place of delivery, if 
the postmaster deems them undercharged. 

Such is an outline of the present system; and it is not difficult to show 
that the whole organization is based upon wrong principles. Its defects 
are of the most glaring description ; and, on examination, are so evident, 
that the only matter of wonder is, that it has been tolerated so long. 

To begin with the rates:—That they are extravagant, would seem 
evident at first sight, when it is considered that the government charge 
two-thirds as much for carrying a quarter of an ounce of paper from Bos- 
ton to Albany, as the western railroad do to carry a barrel of flour over 
the same distance ; or that Harnden & Co. could carry, between Boston 
and New York, (if the law permitted,) all the correspondence that now 
goes through the mail, for one-tenth of the price charged by the govern- 
ment, and get rich by so doing. ‘This part of the system, it is admitted 
on all hands, is radically wrong. ‘The enormous price of the commodity 
furnished the public, beyond its natural cost, as measured by the rates at 
which private individuals would be glad to carry on the business, not only 
embarrasses the department itself, but is vexatious to the public. The 
government will neither perform the service for what it is worth, nor 
allow others to do it. Consequently, an amount of postage is evaded, 
almost beyond belief. Facts have been made public, from time to time, 
showing that the extent of the evasion is immensely greater than might, 
at first sight, be supposed.* The extension of railroads, and steamboat 
navigation, afford facilities for this evasion, much greater than formerly 
existed.t Merchants often club together, and make up their packages 
alternately, and forward them by private hand. Between Boston and 
NewYork, a single individual will frequently convey eighty or one hun- 
dred letters. No passenger ever complains of the trouble—everybody 





* See Document appended to the Report of the Postmaster-General, December, 1841, 
being the Report of S. R. Hobbie, Esq., on this subject. 


+ See Report of Postmaster-General at extra session, June, 1841. 
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seems to feel that he is performing a Christian duty, in aiding his neigh- 
bor to evade an enormously oppressive tax. Nothing is more common 
than for letters, frequently valuable ones, to be sent to a railroad station 
by a boy, who hands them to some good-looking stranger, with a request 
to carry them along, which is always cheerfully complied with. These 
letters seldom or never miscarry. Everything goes on as well as it would 
with government patronage, and $50,000 a year. Vast numbers are sent in 
bundles of goods, and by the expresses, without the knowledge of the car- 
riers; and, on many lines, vast numbers with their knowledge. To make 
any exact estimate of the amount of this evasion, is obviously impossible ; 
but, should an accurate inquiry be instituted, it would be found, no doubt, 
very much greater than has ever been imagined. 

Government can stop this clandestine transmission of letters in only one 
way, viz: to carry them for a fair price ; and, until it does this, the “ pri- 
vate-hand” correspondence will increase, unless government shall find 
means to subject to examination all the packages, parcels, portmanteaus, 
and pockets, that are passing and repassing through every channel of com- 
munication in the country. 

The conviction that the rates of postage are too high, is so universal, 
that argument is unnecessary. The fact is everywhere acknowledged ; 
and, as we are here making a short-hand statement of the evils of the 
present system, we merely state it as the first. 

Another evil, or, more correctly speaking, abuse in the present system, 
is the franking privilege. ‘To what extent it is enjoyed, has been already 
stated. The abuse has become intolerable. Nearly fifteen thousand 
persons have the free use of the post-office. The amount of matter that 
weekly passes through the mails, free of postage, is enormous. Many 
persons, well qualified to form opinions upon the subject, think that, of all 
the matter that passes through the mails, the largest part in weight goes 
free. This enhances the cost of transmission upon the part that does pay, 
and thus operates as a tax, of the most obnoxious kind, upon the public, 
for the benefit of the privileged few. The wrong has become so great, 
the abuse so enormous, that, if the franking privilege is not abolished, the 
public will abolish the post-office, to all intents and purposes, by finding 
other modes of conveying their correspondence. 

From a return made by the postmaster at Washington, it appears that, 
during three weeks, in 1841, the number of free letters sent from the 
post-office department was twenty-two thousand and thirty-eight ; being 
over one thousand per day. From members of Congress, twenty thousand 
three hundred and sixty-three ; being about seventy letters per day, from 
each member, upon an average. Of documents and franked packets, 
three hundred and ninety-two thousand two hundred and sixty-eight ; 
being about one thousand from each member, in the space of three weeks 
—and these free letters, documents, and packets, averaged nearly an ounce 
and a quarter each. At this rate, the weight of the mails sent from 
Washington, during the three sessions of the late Congress, would be up- 
wards of seven hundred thousand pounds ; and the postage, supposing it 
to be charged as low as fifty cents per ounce, would amount to $575,000. 
This is but one item. It only gives the weight of mails sent from Wash. 
ington. How many thousands of letters are received by the members of 
Congress, and the heads of departments? Probably not as many, but still 


an immense quantity. 
3* 
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But this is not all. Members of Congress not only frank their own 
letters, but, during their term of office, frank immense numbers for others. 
It has become so common for members to be solicited for franks, that it 
is almost uncivil to refuse. Often, the weight of letters is doubled and 
tripled, by this abuse. A person in Cincinnati writes a letter to a friend 
in Boston—he encloses it to some member of Congress in Washington, 
with a request that he would frank it. This makes a double letter ; and, 
being directed to a member, goes free of the legal postage, fifty cents. 
The member encloses the letter to the person to whom it is directed— 
this makes another double letter; which, being franked by the member, 
goes free, also, of the additional postage. Thus government lose what, 
at present rates, should be worth a dollar, when a reasonable charge of a 
few cents would be cheerfully paid. ‘This is no imaginary case—it has 
actually happened, in very many instances. The abuse of the franking 
privilege, by postmasters, is enormous. Partners in mercantile firms, 
cashiers of banks, attorneys, and others, solicit the commission of post- 
master, for the purpose of covering their business letters with their frank, 
and thus saving themselves from an excessively burdensome tax. 

The privilege is enjoyed by the members of Congress not only during 
their term of office, but to the commencement of the next session, There 
have been numerous changes among the members during the recent elec- 
tions; and at this moment (November) there are nearly five hundred 
members, old and new, franking letters in various parts of the country, 
for themselves, their friends, neighbors, &c., &c. 

The mere act of franking is a serious tax upon the time of members. 
They neither fold nor direct the pamphlets they forward to their constitu- 
ents and others—they write their names, only, upon the cover ; and even 
this is found, by many, to be an intolerable drudgery. Many members 
have a list of two or three thousand names, to whom, as an act of courtesy, 
and, in many cases, without much expectation of their being read, they 
send their speeches, and other documents; and, after all this folding, at 
public expense, this labor of franking, this overloading the mails, in many 
instances the documents are consigned by the receivers, unopened and 
unread, to the “ receptacle of things lost on earth.” ' 

The franking privilege is an abuse—a tax upon the public, of the very 
worst kind—wrong in principle, and an unmitigated curse to the whole 
post-office system. It must be abolished, and the government not only 
pay its own postages, but that of members of Congress also, if necessary 
to relieve them from that burden. There is no more reason why the mer- 
chants and letter-writers of the country should pay the carriage of the 
correspondence of the departments of government, and the two houses of 
Congress, than that they should be taxed, exclusively, for the transmission, 
from place to place, of arms or public stores. 

Another burden upon the mails is the dead letters. Large numbers of 
letters, received at the post-offices, are returned to the general post-office, 
as dead. Some regulation should be adopted for securing the department 
from loss, by returning them to the writers, or otherwise. 

The transmission of newspapers, through the mails, tends to overload 
them, and delay their transmission. Unquestionably the government 
ought, in order to afford facilities for the dissemination of intelligence, to 

permit the mails to be used, under proper restrictions, for the transmission 
of papers at a low rate ; but it should be left to the public to use the mail 
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or not, as best suits their convenience. It is a monstrous contradiction 
for the government to carry newspapers for almost nothing, to aid in the 
diffusion of intelligence, and, at the same time, prohibit the diffusion of 
intelligence by cheaper and more expeditious-means. 

Such is the present postage system of the United States. The post- 
office department is, as we have seen, full of abuses; and is, to the great 
part of the country, not what it should be—a blessing ; but what ought 
not to be tolerated—a nuisance. 

What is to be done? is the question; and fortunate will be the man 
who shall be able to answer it satisfactorily. If some Rowland Hill could 
arise, and point out a plan, founded on correct principles, and properly 
arranged in its details, the public, with united voice, would demand its 
adoption. Individuals in all parts of the country, unconnected by business 
or party relations, would start up at once, and labor, each in his own way, 
for the accomplishment of the common object. The press would demand 
it—public bodies would speak in its favor ; and, under the influence of 
public sentiment, the desired end would be accomplished. 

Previously to the year 1839, the state of public feeling in England, in 
respect to the post-office system in that country, was much the same as it 
is in this country, at this time. Previous to that time, the rates of postage 
were extravagantly high—in many instances equal to a half cent per 
mile, for a single letter. Despite the heavy penalties of the law, and the 
rigorous espionage of the post-office department, the public could not, and 
would not endure the burden ; and the letters were, in various other ways, 
forwarded through the kingdom. ‘The writer has frequently known mer- 
chants in Manchester and London associate together, and forward four or 
five hundred letters for a few shillings, by special messengers, which it 
would have cost twenty pounds to transport by mail. Schemes of all sorts 
were resorted to to evade the government monopoly ; and so successfully, 
that, during twenty-five years, ending in 1838, while the population and 
business of the kingdom increased 40 per cent, the gross revenue of the 
post-office department remained nearly stationary. 

So general did the feeling become that reform somewhere was neces- 
sary, that, sometime about 1836, a royal commission was appointed to 
“inquire into the management of the post-office department.” During 
the sitting of this commission, a comparatively obscure individual in Lon- 
don published a pamphlet, in which he broached the bold scheme of con- 
veying letters, by government, from any one part of the kingdom to any 
other part of the kingdom, at the rate of one penny per half ounce; and 
that, too, according to a series of calculations therein made, without ulti- 
mate loss to the revenue. 

From the very boldness of the plan, it was likely enough that it should 
be quietly cast aside, as one of the whimsical schemes of the thousand 
and one plan-mongers who exist in every large community; and whose 
projects, ninety-nine times in the hundred, are not worth the paper they 
are written upon. But such was not the fact in this case. Although the 
project obtained no authority from the reputation of its author, who was 
little known to the public—although it could not encounter anything but 
opposition from the officers of government, who, naturally enough, look 
very coolly upon all new schemes, and especially upon schemes which 
threaten so startling an effect upon the revenue ; yet, when the project 
was examined, the public discovered that it was founded on a correct prin- 
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ciple. It was examined and approved by the merchants, manufacturers, 
and bankers ; by the clergy of the Church, and the clergy of the dis- 
senter ; by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and other 
institutions. It found universal favor; and, in the space of about two 

rs, the theory of a private individual, promulgated at first with very 
little prospect of success, was universally adopted ; and, by enactment of 
the queen, lords, and commons, became the law of the land in Great Bri- 
tain. Nor was this all—it excited the attention, and commended itself to 
the understanding and common sense of the whole civilized world. 

In this country, the burdens of the post-office department had long been 
complained of; but, until the adoption of Rowland Hill’s plan in England, 
little had been thought of reform, beyond a trifling reduction of the post. 
ages—perhaps merely altering the rates from Spanish fractions to deci- 
mals. But now, that an experience of three years has demonstrated the 
practicability and utility of Rowland Hill’s plan in England, the public 
attention has been more aroused here. Many persons begin to think 
more extensive reforms can be made than have been heretofore contem. 
plated; and the question is, whether a plan that has worked so well in 
England is adapted to this country, under our different circumstances. In 
respect to the mail’ service, there are two or three popular errors exten- 
sively prevalent, which may be here mentioned, in order to save the 
necessity of pointing them out at greater length hereafter. 

One is, that it is impossible, in the nature of the case, that government 
can perform this service as cheaply as individuals can do it. The popular 
belief is expressed by Colonel Maberley, in his evidence before the com- 
mittee of the house of commons. He says—‘ The price at which cor- 
respondence can be conveyed by coach, (that is, private conveyance,) is 
so infinitely lower than any price the post-office can put upon it, it is per- 
fectly impossible the post-office price can ever be one that shall meet the 
smuggler in the market.” The success of the penny system in England 
has already proved the common opinion to be a mistaken one. 

The second prevailing notion is, that the post-office should be allowed 
to be a source of revenue to the state, if not directly, at least sufficiently 
to pay its own expenses; to transport the government correspondence 
free, and allow to certain privileged persons that free transmission of 
“mail matter” that now goes under frank. As to its being made a source 
of revenue, either directly or indirectly, a more correct opinion was never 
entertained in relation to it, than that of Lord Ashburton, who stigmatized 
it as the “ worst of taxes.” Mr. S. J. Lloyd goes further. He says, “that, 
if there be any one thing which the government ought to do gratuitously, 
it is the carriage of letters.” Every advocate of post-office reform should 
maintain, everywhere, that the post-office, as a source of revenue, DIRECTLY 
or INDIRECTLY, is not to be tolerated. That the public convenience is the 
primary, and indeed only object ; and the financial result a matter of sec- 

e 


The third erroneous notion is, that the charge of transit should be in. 
creased according to the distance. On this subject, we propose to say a 
few words. It is evident that the cost of transmitting letters, to the gov. 
ernment, may be, with propriety, divided into three heads :— 

1. The cost of receiving the letter at the office where it is mailed. 

2. The cost of transmitting it to the office of delivery. 

3. The expense of delivery, and collecting postage. 
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It is evident that whether the letter be sent three miles, or three thou- 
sand, the expenses attending it, under the first and third of these heads, 
are the same, and in no way increased or diminished by the distance. 

We have then, only, to consider the second head. 

It would, indeed, seem evident, at first sight, that the cost of transmit- 
ting any article must be increased, in proportion to the distance travelled 
over. But we apprehend this will not prove correct in respect to lighter 
articles, more particularly in reference to so very light an article as a let- 
ter. In respect to these, or any articles of extreme lightness, the cost 
diminishes in proportion as the quantity increases. For example, suppose, 
between Boston and Roxbury, (three miles,) there were no conveyance 
except by special messengers. If one be employed to carry a letter, his 
charge would be at least half a dollar. Now, employ the same porter to 
convey a thousand letters, to be received at one place in Boston, and de- 
livered at one place in New York, (two hundred and twenty miles,) and 
his charge would not amount to a cent and a half for each. We think this 
statement establishes our position, which we repeat—that the cost of transit 
(the second head of the expense) is not in proportion to the distance trav- 
elled over, but the number of letters that travel together. But, supposing it 
to be objected that an unfair example is adduced in the way of an illustra- 
tion, by taking one of the greatest mail routes for that purpose ; and that, 
because government can afford to carry letters between Boston and New 
York for two cents each, it can afford to do so through all the routes in 
the interior. Well, what then? Take, for example, the route between 
Northampton and Brattleborough, where the expenses of transit may be 
large, and the letters comparatively few. It only proves that it costs 
more to transmit letters forty miles than it does two hundred and twenty, 
and makes the position still stronger, that it is not distance that governs 
the cost, but the quantity carried. 

It can, we believe, be demonstrated that the government can afford to 
carry letters from Boston to New Orleans cheaper than it can afford to 
carry them from Bangor, Maine, to Montpelier, Vermont, a twentieth 
part of the distance, but points between which there is comparatively lit- 
tle correspondence. It can be demonstrated, that the cost of transmis- 
sion, heretofore considered the principal item, would, (if the government, 
by carrying at a low rate all the present correspondence and the in- 
crease that low rates would induce,) be so exceeding minute on each 
letter, that absolute uniformity would be nearer to exact justice than any 
differences in rates could possibly be. Therefore, if the cost of transmis- 
sion, merely, should be uniform, and justly so, as the other two heads of 
expense ought from their nature to be, let the rate be uniform. 

This view of the subject is established by the inquiries made by the 
committee of inquiry of the house of commons, who, after a careful and 
laborious investigation, found the cost per letter of all letters transmitted 
through the British mails, to be as follows, viz :— 


COME OE PERU Ule WHE GOT COTY jo... 0... cs cece eee... ccnsescdesecaceieccccoccvccscss Ob 
NN chic acai ad Ric Tecde tien. . 0c este baeidedebectésibicieveds 0.19 
ENE ccyss-enesanentian eee 


of a penny. The cost of reception and delivery being much increased 
in England by their extensive penny-post system, which we have not in 
this country. 
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If the number of letters should be increased, it would reduce the item 
of nineteen-hundredths still lower ; but whether reduced or not, the cost 
per letter, for mere transmission, was found to be so small, as to prove 
the justice of uniformity of change without respect to distance. 

It will be seen, however, that uniformity of rates is based upon uni- 
formity in weight of letters; and, where the weight of the letter is in 
excess of the standard allowed, the rates ought to be doubled, or trebled, 
or still more increased, as the case may be. But the principle of increase 
should be by weight, and not by the number of pieces, irrespective of 
weight, as is now the case. It is clearly unjust to the letter-writer to 
compel him to pay, on a sheet of thin paper and bank-note, double the 
rate of the coarse foolscap sheet that travels in its company, and weighs 
double. No feature of the law tends so much to injure the department as 
this; for seldom does the sender of a double or treble letter employ the 
post-office, if he can avoid it. Of the innumerable bank-notes, bills of 
exchange, and commercial obligations, that travel in letters, a very small 
proportion go through the mails. The limits of this article will permit 
no more than an allusion to this subject ; but its injustice to the public is 
self-evident, as also its evil effect upon the revenue of the post-office. 

Should an investigation be made, and should it be proved by the result 
that a uniform rate would come as near, or nearer, to exact justice, than 
differential rates, a question would then arise what that rate ought to be. 
To make the calculations necessary to determine this question, is beyond 
the power of any individual, who has not at his command the information 
and statistics that can be furnished by the post-office department only. A 
moment’s reflection, however, will be sufficient to show that this rate 
would be found much lower than is generally supposed—certainly below 

five cents, for a single letter. 

The present revenue of the department is probably about four and a 
half millions annually, from all sources. This is furnished by the postage 
collected on newspapers, pamphlets, and letters. 

By the booksellers’ memorial to Congress, 1842, it is stated that the 
quantity of newspapers annually printed in the United States is three 
hundred millions. If one-ninth, only, of these pass through the mails, it 
would be thirty-three millions annually. ‘The postage on these papers, 
with the pamphlets, &c., might leave the amount of four millions of dol- 
lars to be derived from letter postage. This sum, at an average postage 
of twelve and a half cents, would represent thirty-two millions of letters. 

The franked letters and free matter are estimated, by many persons, to 
amount to more than the postage-paying part of the mail. Whether it is 
so in number, or not, it undoubtedly does engross a great share of the 
weight. But, estimating the value of it at the same, it would give thirty- 
two millions of letters more. 

These three amounts, added together, would give ninety-seven mil- 
lions ; or, roundly stated, the transmission of mail matter, of all kinds, 
“—- amount to one hundred millions of letters, &c., per annum. 

this estimate is anywhere near the truth, what does it show? It 
shows that, to transmit one hundred millions of letters, papers, &c., through 
the country, the government pay as follows :— 
For compensation of postmasters,.............sesccesesesseessseeeeeeeee $1,015,000 

WF PENN sci absncickcksiceses daquscapeantesd edbbteecsiesseteics> ss 330,000 


Total, as taken from the report of 1841,..........sc0s+e0--0.+ 1,345,000 
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These two items are the cost of reception and delivery ; and, averaged 
upon the number of one hundred millions, gives the cost of each 1,45 
cents, nearly. 

The amount paid for transportation of the mails, from the same report, 
was, for the year, $3,145,000. This is the cost of transportation; and, 
averaged upon one hundred millions, gives the cost of each 3,/%, cents, 
nearly. 

The two items make, together, the total cost four anda half cents. The 
newspapers, now paying under four and a half cents, being taken into the 
account, would carry the letter postage above it; but we are confident 
that an accurate investigation would prove that the average cost of recep- 
tion, transmission, and delivery, for single letters, to the government, 
would be under five cents each. But, supposing the postage to be now 
red’ wed to the uniform rate of four or five cents for letters under half an 
ounce in weight, franking abolished, and payment in advance required for 
everything sent through the mails, this cost would, no doubt, be materially 
reduced. 

It is evident that mail contractors base their contracts upon the quantity 
of matter they may, under ordinary circumstances, be expected to carry. 
A railroad, for example, appropriates a car to the mails. If the car is 
empty, or full, the charge to the government is the same; the cost per 
letter being very high when the bags are empty, and very low when the 
bags are full. If the franking privilege were abolished, not only would 
room be provided for an immense increase of paying matter, without in- 
creasing the present weight of the mails, but the number of letters, being 
increased four-fold, would probably add little or nothing to the present 
cost of transportation. 

Would the quantity of letters increase? Undoubtedly it would, at the 
low rate of four or five cents. At this rate, the government might rea- 
sonably expect to carry as follows :— 

1. Newspapers, as at present—call this............s0.csceseseeeeenees 3 
Fi AE PANT DONIOEG 5 055 » og0nenbocenndnarhdnstnignenss esperar esenscaniesséeiekese coo 
3, Free matter, now carried by the mail,..........s....ccessevesssesosesseorsecseepecsenssess ff 

eee iniaient a6 Cae Wetllejoisn ccd. sickith wolintiersidhissbictcntiewitckens 2 
4. Letters now sent by private hand, evasion, by writing on newspapers, &c., esti- 

mated at double the number sent by the mails, but call itsame as those now paying, 4 
5. Increased correspondence, in consequence of low rates, from persons at present 


writing letters, would double the present paying-letters...........sses.csseceseseeeeees 3 
Total from present letter-writers,..........0ssecececeseeeeeerteteeseeeeeseeeee I 
Add, for mercantile circulars, advertisements, catalogues, invoices of goods, and 
from the poorer classes of the community, who would be glad to write occasion. 
ally, but who, on account of the high postages, do not write at all,............0.000 
i occa ensksabdabedWelhin es csvecensssi(Qleleingknebakwenece  & 


This estimate is undoubtedly much below the truth. The results, in 
the English post-office, show a much greater increase than is here sup- 
posed. But, ifthe quantity of paying matter were only doubled, it would 
be found that, if the present cost to the government is four and a half cents 
per letter, it would, by doubling the quantity, be reduced to two and a 
quarter ; or, in other words, the government could carry the newspapers, 
as at present, for one cent, and the letters for three cents, from any one 


part of the country to any other part. 
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All experience goes to show that a reduction in price of any commod- 
ity, universally desired by the people, increases its consumption in a 
greater proportion than the price is reduced. It would be interesting if 
the statistics of different railroad and steamboat companies, who have 
carried passengers for low fares, could be collected and analyzed, so as to 
discover the proportion in which numbers increase as price decreases. 
The North river steamers would be found to carry a thousand passengers 
at a trip, at a fare of twenty-five cents ; while, at two dollars, they would 
searcely carry a hundred. There is a curious propensity in people to 
avail themselves of any facility that happens to be cheap—the very 
cheapness of the article being a temptation to enjoy it, that is frequently 
irresistible. There is an illustration of this principle in the letter of the 
Irishman to his son, when the postage from London to Dublin was reduced 
from one shilling to one penny. “ Write often,” says he ; “every letter 
you write saves eleven pence.” 

We copy here some statistics, brought forward in England at the time 
the reform of the post-office was in agitation, for the purpose of showing 
that the reduction of the rate would not only increase the quantity of let- 
ters, but not diminish the income of the department. They establish both 
points conclusively. 

In 1781, Mr. Pitt made a reduction in the duty on tea, which reduced 
the price about one-third. The following is a statement of the effects of 
a diminished price upon consumption :— 


Year. Quantity of Tea sold. Average prices. Total e d- 
iture in Tea. 

RRR GE 5,031,649 Ibs. 

Pas Wenn dddcceans 6,495,518 “ 6s. £5,221,352 

Peihicbishssccatnsea 5,877,340 * 

Duty reduced in 1784. 

Bis cs Seacsvadccyess 14,921,893 Ibs. 

Dia cabcinasrivcens 15,943,682 “ 4s. 9,417,699 

|. SRR eee 16,222,923 


In 1837, the rates of admission to the tower of London were reduced 
from 3s. to 1s., and in 1839, further reduced to 6d. The following is a 
statement of the effect of these reductions, taking the time from May to 
November, in each year :— 


Year. Rate. No. of visiters. Total receipts. Rate of increase of 
. visiters from 1837. 
1637,...... 3s. 7,533 £1,130 RS LS ST 
1838,...... ls. 31,333 1,566 Over 3 for 1. 
1839,...... 6d. 56,213 1,405 Nearly 74 for 1. 


About five years since, the stamp duty on newspapers in England was 
reduced, we believe, from 4d., with 20 per cent discount, to one penny, 
with the following effect upon their circulation :— 


No. of papers sold. Price. Cost to public. 
Twelve months before the reduction,...... 35,576,056 7d. £1,037,634 
“ after RE Oe 53,496,207 4} 1,058,779 


At the same time, the duty upon advertisements was also reduced, and 
with the following effect :— 


No. of advertisements. Average Tot. cost to 

cost. the public. 

Annual number before reduction,............ 1,010,000 6s. £303,000 
“ after " saben Gve 1,670,000 4s. 334,000 
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To these might be added the statistics of the railroads in this coun- 
try and in England ; which, as before remarked, find success to result 
from the very principle we are recommending for the post-office. We 
have not at hand statistics of the roads in this country; and if we had, it 
would not be necessary to copy them here, as enough has been said to 
establish our position. The returns of some of the English railways are 
before us, and we copy from them the following statement :— 


Raitroaps at Repucep, or Low Fares. 
Income per week. Gain. 


1842, 1843, 
London and Brighton, £80 £102 26 per cent. 
London and Blackwall, 247 7. Ot 
Sheffield and Manchester,.................00c000e 29 im 
PRIN sigs 5 sdecs cadcedscccncuscudee’d ons 28 3S « 
Railroads at high fares. 
Midlane Counties, per mile £56 : 12 per cent. 
Eastern “ 37 _— 
istic vis sind aincddnice seakeneacbenetenss 60 ao" 

The management of the post-office, by the government, is a close mo- 
nopoly. All competition is, by the hand of power, driven, or attempted 
to be driven, from the field. It is the only remnant of a system of mo- 
nopolies which existed in earlier ages; but which, before advancing 
knowledge and wisdom, have been, one after another, abolished. It is a 
question with many whether this should not be abolished ; but, properly 
managed, the people would, no doubt, be contented to let it remain. All 
the evidence collected by the British government in their investigations, 
previous to the adoption of the new system, tended to establish the fact 
that, at rates approximating towards those at which private individuals 
could afford to do the business, the government establishment would be 
universally preferred. Let it remain, then, but on condition only that the 
government, in carrying on their trade, conduct their operations on sound 
commercial principles, and sell the commodity they offer at its fair natural 

rice. 

; Our railroads, as before stated, depend for success upon the very prin- 
ciple we have stated in respect to the post-office. Their income is en- 
hanced, not by the high rates they can charge each single passenger, but 
by the numbers they can carry at once. Thus these corporations have 
laid out their money by millions, upon a calculation of profit, based upon 
this principle ; and experience has everywhere demonstrated its correct- 
ness, by the success that has attended them in their business of carrying 
passengers and freight at rates lower than were ever dreamed of before 
their introduction. And shall the government, with the vast means and 
resources of the country at its command, hesitate at an experiment that a 
private company would laugh at? 

What is wanted, is a complete remodelling of the whole post-office 
system. We want a much-reduced and uniform rate of postages. We 
want the entire abolition of franking, and free transmission of every kind. 
We want, on the score of economy, prepayment of postages, by stamps 
or otherwise, so that every man may be his own M. C., and frank his 
own letters. We want the principle of increase in the rates to be that 
of weight only. We want the whole system to be so arranged that its 
benefits may be enjoyed by all classes, the poor as well as the rich, and 
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become what it should be—the life-blood of our social and commercial 
system. 

What shall be done? Are we to wait the tardy movements of govern- 
ment, and of politicians who are more busy at president-making than in 
promoting the public welfare? Let the people put their own shoulders to 
the wheel, and cease to call upon Hercules. Let meetings be called in 
the principal cities, and committees of correspondence appointed. Let a 
committee of inquiry be raised from the best qualified men in the country, 
and funds provided, by a very small contribution from citizens who feel 
an interest in the matter, to enable them to make a thorough investigation 
of the whole system, and collect statistics which will expose the abuses of 
that system. Let facts be published to awaken the public mind, so that 
a memorial to Congress shall be backed by the strong power of the pub- 
lic voice, and the work will be done. 





Art. IL—OUR TRADE WITH THE BRITISH COLONIES. 


Tue commerce of the United States with the colonies of Great Britain, 
has long been considerable in its amount. During the earliest period of 
our own colonial existence, our trade with these colonies was of no little 
value ; and, since we have arrived at the position of an independent coun- 
try, it has constituted a subject of strenuous negotiation between the two 
governments. It is the design of this article to trace briefly the progress 
of our commercial relations with those colonies, as it is now a matter of 
pecuniary interest to the commerce of the nation. 

By our commerce with the British colonies, we mean the commercial 
intercourse which is carried on by our own country with the British West 
India islands, the settlements upon the South American continent, and 
their continental and insular North American possessions. It is well 
known that, before the revolution, the proximity of the islands of the West 
Indies to the shores of the United States laid a natural foundation for a 
beneficial commerce, that was long carried on between their respective 
ports. During the years 1771, 1772, and 1773, the colonies now forming 
our country had exported to those islands freights to the annual amount of 
about three millions of dollars, for which we received rum and molasses 
to the value of‘about two millions, our own being the only market opened 
to the West India planters for those articles, as there was a very small 
consumption of them in England. About one million of dollars, the bal- 
ance of the trade, was annually paid in specie ; the articles given for it, 
however, being necessaries of life, such as bread, salted provisions, fish, 
lumber, boards and shingles, hoops and staves, hogs and poultry, horses 
and oxen. The continent of North America, indeed, appeared formed by 
nature to supply those articles to the islands, because they could not pro- 
duce them with advantage to themselves. ‘The capital expended upon the 
cultivation of sugar and coffee, would have been unprofitably invested in 
the production of hoops or staves, grass or grain. They could not be 
supplied from the mother country, to whose ports their trade was princi- 

lly confined. Besides, the voyage was much longer; the charges of 
freight and insurance were greater. Great Britain could not even pro- 
duce her own lumber for herself; the grain and flour frequently suffered 
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damage during the long voyages between the two countries ; and only the 
choicest articles of West India production, its coffee and sugar, could be 
received in payment. Accordingly, the commerce between our country 
and those islands had not only grown to considerable amount before our 
own declaration of independence, but, since that time, it has been regard- 
ed by our people as of great value. 

On the termination of war, William Pitt, in March, 1783, introduced 
into the house of commons a bill for the regulation of the trade and inter- 
course between the two countries, established on that broad and liberal 
basis which, as a nation, we have always advocated, in our commercial 
intercourse with other nations; but the proposed friendly arrangement 
between us was superseded by an order in council, bearing date the second 
of July, during the same year. This order was continued, by annual acts 
of parliament, and orders in council, until February, 1788—a prohibition 
which was established by a permanent statute, on the second of April of 
that year. By this prohibition, the trade between the United States and 
the British colonies was restricted to a small number of articles, that 
were to be carried exclusively in British ships. 

At this point, let us take a brief view of the commercial policy of the 
British government, since its mercantile resources were deemed of suffi- 
cient importance to be husbanded. England, as well as our own country, 
has deemed it prudent to establish for itself its own laws for the protec. 
tion of its agriculture, manufactures, and especially of its commerce ; but 
it is equally true that, while our commercial regulations have been mark. 
ed by a liberal and conciliatory spirit, her own have been rigid ; and, we 
may add, somewhat grasping. ‘The basis of her policy is easily discerned 
in the navigation act of 12th Charles II., chap. xviii., entitled “an act 
for the encouraging and increasing of shipping and navigation.” The 
substance of that act is to provide for the monopoly of the carrying trade 
to and from the possessions of Great Britain, in British ships, and to se- 
cure other important advantages for British commerce. The design of 
those navigation laws cannot be better shown than in the language of 
Mr. Huskisson, who was foremost in his efforts in behalf of the commer- 
cial interests of his country. In a speech delivered in the house of com. 
mons on the 12th of May, 1826, that minister remarked—*“ Our navigation 
laws have a two-fold object: first, to create and maintain in this country 
a great commercial marine ; and, secondly, (an object not less important 
in the eyes of statesmen,) to prevent any one other nation from engross- 
ing too large a portion of the navigation of the rest of the world. It is 
the broad principle upon which the navigation system of this country was 
founded ; and it is obvious that the motives for adopting that system were, 
first, that such portion of the carrying trade of foreign countries as does 
not devolve to British shipping, should be divided as equally as possible 
amongst the other maritime states, and not engrossed by any one of them 
in particular ; and, secondly, that countries entertaining relations of com- 
merce with this country, and not possessing shipping of their own, should 
export their produce to England in British ships, only, instead of employ- 
ing the vessels of any third power.” The policy whose object was thus 
expressed, was the real cause of our own revolution; for the plans that 
were urged upon foreign states were also carried out against our trade, 
when we were colonies of Great Britain. In this avowed object of the 
British navigation laws, by one of the most distinguished ministers of the 
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British empire, we find the principles that have, down to the present pe- 
riod, marked the negotiations of that foreign power with this country. 

The consequences of this navigation act of Great Britain, are obvious. 
In a speech delivered in the house of representatives, on the 14th of Jan- 
uary, 1794, by James Madison, of Virginia, in support of his propositions 
for the promotion of the commerce of the United States, he remarked 
that, “to illustrate this observation, he referred to the navigation act of 
Great Britain; which, not being counterbalanced by any similar acts on 
the part of rival nations, had secured to Great Britain no less than eleven- 
twelfihs of the shipping and seamen employed in her trade. It is stated 
that, in 1660, when the British act passed, the foreign tonnage was, to the 
British, as one to four; in 1700, less than one to six; in 1725, as one to 
nineteen ; in 1750, as one to twelve; in 1774, nearly the same. At the 
commencement of the period, the tonnage was but ninety-five thousand 
two hundred and sixty-six tons; and, at the end of it, one million one 
hundred and thirty-six thousand one hundred and sixty-two.”* To coun- 
teract a policy attended with such results, required, on our part, extraor- 
dinary vigilance ; but, with the exercise of our utmost watchfulness, we 
have not shielded ourselves from the inconveniences attending the exclu- 
sive policy to which we have alluded. 

To this system of Great Britain, in its tenacious adherence to the spirit 
of the navigation act, we have opposed a policy of liberality and concilia- 
tion, particularly respecting the colonial trade with that country. The 
first measure of prominent importance, connected with the colonial trade, 
was the commercial treaty of November, 1794, negotiated by Mr. Jay. 
By this treaty, the right of Great Britain to levy countervailing duties 
was reserved; for our discriminating duties, inasmuch as they operated 
upon British navigation, were counteractive in the exclusion of our vessels 
from the British colonial ports, while the treaty secured the admission of 
our vessels to those ports. 

As early as the 3d of December, 1816, President Madison, in his mes- 
sage to Congress, exhibits, in a condensed form, our relations with Great 
Britain. “The depressed state of our navigation,” he remarks, “is to be 
ascribed, in a material degree, to its exclusion from the colonial ports of 
the nation most extensively connected with us in commerce, and from the 
indirect operation of that exclusion. Previous to the late convention at 
London, between the United States and Great Britain, the relative state 
of the navigation laws of the two countries, growing out of the treaty of 
1794, had given to the British navigation a material advantage over the 
American, in the intercourse between the American ports and British 
ports in Europe. The convention of London equalized the laws of the 
two countries, relating to those ports; leaving the intercourse between 
our ports and the ports of the British colonies subject, as before, to the 
respective regulations of the parties. The British government, enforcing 
now regulations which prohibit a trade between its colonies and the 
United States in American vessels, whilst they permit a trade in British 
vessels, the American navigation loses accordingly ; and the loss is aug- 
mented by the advantage which is given to the British competition over 
the American, in the navigation between our ports and British ports in 
Europe, by the circuitous voyages enjoyed by the one, and not enjoyed by 
the other.” 





* See Mr. Madison's Speech on our Commerce. 
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In a speech delivered by the Honorable Rufus King, in the senate of 
the United States, in 1818, on the American navigation act, he then stated 
that the amount of the annual exports from the U nited States to the Eng- 
lish West India colonies was estimated at four millions of dollars.* He 
remarked, moreover, that we imported annually upwards of six millions . 
of gallons of West India rum, more than half of which came from the 
English colonies, besides seven millions of gallons of molasses ; and, since 
every gallon of molasses yielded, by distillation, a gallon of rum, the rum 
imported, added to that distilled from molasses, probably was equal to 
twelve millions of gallons. 

The commercial articles of Mr. Jay’s treaty expired in the year 1803, 
and England passed a new act of parliament concerning the American 
navigation and trade. That act maintained the exclusion of American 
vessels from the intercourse between the United States and the English 
colonies, and confines the same to English vessels. Numerous overtures 
have been made, moreover, on our side, with a view to the placing of our 
intercourse with that country upon grounds of reciprocal advantage, but 
without success. In consequence of the depressed condition of our navi- 
gation and trade, and the embarrassment of the public finances, the gen- 
eral convention of 1787 was called, which resulted in the establishment 
of the constitution of the United States. Laws were immediately passed 
by the first Congress that was assembled under the new constitution, for 
the purpose of equalizing our navigation and trade with foreign nations ; 
and a small discrimination in duties of impost and tonnage was at that 


time made. 


trade, having especial reference to the refusal of England to enter into an 
equal commercial treaty with us, and aiming to countervail her exclusive 
system, besides other resolutions bearing more directly upon the policy of 
England, were proposed ; but those measures were superseded by the 
mission of Mr. Jay to England, on account of our dissatisfaction of their 
commercial system. 

By the act of 1815, the commercial intercourse between the United 
States and the British possessions in Europe was established upon just 
and equal terms, and the United States desired to place its trade with the 
British American colonies upon the same footing. The government of 
Great Britain would not, however, consent to this arrangement ; and the 
commerce between the two last-named countries was left in the same sit- 
uation as before. Since that time, although it has been the wish, on the 
part of this country, and the avowed desire, on the part of Great Britain, 
to place our commercial relations upon a just and equal footing, no sub- 


“The reasonableness of the rule of reciprocity, applied to one branch 
of the commercial intercourse, has been pressed, on our part, as equally 
applicable to both branches ; but it is ascertained that the British cabinet 
declines all negotiations on the subject, with a disavowal, however, of any 
disposition to view in an unfriendly light whatever countervailing regula- 
tions the United States may oppose to the regulations of which they com- 
plain. ‘The wisdom of the legislature will decide on the course which, 
under these circumstances, is prescribed, by a joint regard to the amicable 
relations between the two nations, and to the just interests of the United 
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A number of resolutions on the subject of navigation and 








* Mr. King’s Speech. 
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stantial measures have been passed to place it upon that ground. From 
that period, down to the year 1827, although repeated endeavors had been 
made to conclude a reciprocal intercourse, they had been altogether un- 
availing ; and their respective acts had resulted in the almost entire sup- 
pression of the trade. 

A brief review of the negotiations of the two governments upon the 
subject, may, perhaps, be of some value. In 1817, a proposition was sub- 
mitted to our minister at London, by the secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, upon the subject of our trade with the British colonies, but this 
proposition was not accepted ; and, in order to evade its terms, we resorted 
to countervailing measures. During the following year, (1818,) an act 
of Congress, concerning navigation, was passed ; and it provided that our 
ports should be closed against British vessels coming from any British 
colony which was closed against vessels of the United States; and all 
British vessels sailing with cargoes from our ports were laid under bonds 
to land their cargoes in some port or place other than a colony closed 
against vessels of the United States. To this, followed the act of Con. 
gress of the 15th of May, 1820, by which the ports of the United States 
were, after a certain day, closed against British vessels coming or arriving 
by sea from any British colonial port in the West Indies or America ; and 
bonds were also required from British vessels sailing from our ports, not 
to land their cargo in any British American colony. 

In May, 1822, Congress authorized the president, on his being satisfied 
that the British colonial ports were opened to the vessels of the United 
States, to open our ports to British vessels, upon terms of reciprocal ad- 
vantage. An act of parliament, of June of the same year, which the 
prior act anticipated, repealed several former acts, and opened certain 
colonial ports to American vessels, laden with certain articles of our own 
produce, upon specified conditions, and confining the intercourse to the 
direct trade between the United States and the colonies.* On the passage 
of this act, the president, by proclamation, opened the ports of the United 
States to British vessels engaged in the colonial trade, subject to a like 
restriction, and upon terms that were deemed of reciprocal and equal ad- 
vantage, and at the same time retaining our discriminating duties. The 
retaining these discriminating duties was, however, made the subject of 
complaint, on the part of that government ; but this measure was defended 
by us, on the ground that it was only a fair equivalent for the protective 
duties imposed on American produce in all of the British colonial ports, 
and the export duties in some of them. 

A more important act was passed by Congress, in March, 1823, which 
exercised an important bearing upon the trade of the two countries. At 
that period, we were in the possession of a valuable trade with the colo- 
nies, in virtue of the last acts of the two governments, to which allusion 
has been made. The substance of this last act was the continuation of 
the suspension of the acts of 1818 and 1820, which had been effectuated 
before by the proclamation of the president, and opened our ports to a 
direct trade only with such of the British colonial ports as had been open- 
ed to us by the act of parliament of June, 1822; subject, at that time, to 
the payment, by British vessels, of our alien or discriminating duties. It 





* See the letter of Honorable Martin Van Buren to Mr. M’Lane, on the subject of 
our trade with the British colonies, July 20th, 1829. 
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put forth a claim that no higher duties should be imposed upon the pro- 
ductions of the United States, in the British colonial ports, than upon those 
of Great Britain herself, or her other colonies, which had been levied for 
the protection of their own produce. It restricted the trade to those Brit- 
ish vessels coming directly from the colonial ports, and touching at no 
other port after they had left the colony. It declared that its provisions 
should continue in force with the continuance of the privileges granted to 
our vessels by the act of parliament of June, 1822; and that, if at any 
time afterward trade was prohibited to us by Great Britain, its provisions 
should cease, and the acts of 1818 and 1820 should be revived. 

Although various efforts were made to conclude this vexed question o1 
our colonial trade, no satisfactory measures appear to have been adopted ; 
and, on the 27th of July, 1826, the king, by an order in council, based 
upon the act of parliament of July, 1825, directed that the trade and 
intercourse between the United States and the greater part of the British 
colonial ports should cease from the coming December. On the refusal 
of the British government to enter into any new negotiations upon the 
subject, the president, by proclamation of the 17th of March, 1827, de- 
clared the acts of Congress of 1818 and 1820 revived, and our commerce 
with the British colonies, permitted by act of parliament of 1822, prohib- 
ited. In 1827, Mr. Gallatin was authorized to consult the government of 
Great Britain respecting the renewal of the colonial trade, by separate 
acts of legislation.* All negotiation upon the matter was, however, de- 
clined by the British government ; and this indisposition to enter into any 
arrangement continued down to the year 1829. By the arrangement ne- 
gotiated by Mr. M’Lane, under the instructions of Mr. Van Buren, our 
relations with the British colonies are established upon their present basis 
through the act of Congress of 1830, which is now in force.t 

We now propose to consider the practical effect of this arrangement 
upon our existing commerce with the British colonies in America. Our 
trade with those colonies is regulated by the act of Congress of the 29th 
of May, 1830; the president’s proclamation, of October 5th, 1830, the 
British order in council, of November 5th, 1830, and succeeding orders, 
enlarging the number of warehousing and free ports. The trade is lim- 
ited to the following places :—Jamaica: Kingston, Savanna la Mar, Mon- 
tego bay, Santa Lucia, Antonio, Saint Ann, Falmouth, Maria, Morant bay, 
Annotto bay, Black river, Rio Bueno, Port Morant, Old Harbor; Grena- 
da: Saint George ; Dominica: Roseau ; Antigua: Saint Johns ; Trinidad: 
San Josef; Tobago: Scarborough ; Tortola: Road Harbor; New Prov. 
idence ; Nassau; Crooked Island: Pittstown ; Saint Vincent: Kingston; 
Bermuda: Port Saint George, Port Hamilton; Bahamas: Any port where 
there is a custom-house ; Barbadoes: Bridgetown ; New Brunswick : 
Miramichi, Saint Johns, Saint Andrews, Port of Magaguadavic, Welch 
Pool, in the island of Campo Bello; Anguilla: Anguilla; Nova Scotia : 
Halifax, Pictou, Digby, Arichat, Windsor, Parsborough, Cumberland, 
Shelburne, Lunenburg ; Canada: Quebec ; Newfoundland: Saint Johns, 
Harbor Grace ; Demarara: Georgetown; Berbice: New Amsterdam ; 





* See the letter of Honorable Henry Clay to Mr. Gallatin, upon the subject of the 
colonial trade, April 11th, 1827. 

+ For interesting views upon this subject, we would refer our readers to Mr. Cushing’s 
Report, made during the last session of Congress. 
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Saint Lucia: Castries; Saint Kitts: Basseterre ; Nevis: Charlestown ; 
Montserrat: Plymouth ; Cape Breton : Sydney; Prince Edward’s Island : 
Charlottetown, Georgetown. 

By the act of 3d and 4th William IV., cap. 59, sec. 2, it is declared 
that no goods shall be imported into any of the above-named possessions, 
excepting “the free ports aforesaid ;” and, if thus imported, these goods 
shall be forfeited. At those places, all vessels of the United States are 
‘ admitted, on paying the same tonnage duties and charges as British ves- 
sels, provided their cargoes be the produce of the United States, and are 
imported directly from the United States. Whether laden, or in ballast, 
these vessels are permitted to clear out for any foreign country. The pro- 
ductions of the United States, (if similar articles from other foreign coun- 
tries are not entirely prohibited,) are admitted on the payment of the same 
duties and charges as similar articles, the produce of any other foreign 
country, (when imported in American vessels,) subject to the same con- 
ditions {as to the character of the vessel and crew) as when imported into 
the British possessions of Europe. The importation of all articles from 
the United States, except those of their own growth, produce, or manu- 
facture, is prohibited. ‘The same bounties, drawbacks, and allowances, 
are granted upon exportations, whether the goods be exported, or origi- 
nally imported, in American or British vessels. In the provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada, vessels and boats of the United States are admitted 
by paying the same tonnage duties and charges as British vessels and 
boats in the ports of the United States. 

The warehousing system was adopted in 1803, but it has been recently 
much extended by subsequent British acts, which took effect at a later 
period. Under this system, goods which are imported into places denom- 
inated “ free ports,” are allowed to be deposited in the public warehouses 
in the United Kingdom and the British colonial possessions, chargeable 
with rent and storage, without payment of duties on importation, until 
they are withdrawn for home consumption. If warehoused for re-exporta- 
tion, no duties are paid, the charges for rent and storage, only, being 
exacted ; for which charges, the merchandise is made liable—thus doing 
away the former system of drawbacks, and the immediate payment of 
duties upon importation. In order to secure to British vessels a larger 
share of the carriage of the United States to her own colonies, the follow- 
ing places are among those which have been created free warehousing 
ports :—Jamaica: Kingston, Montego bay, and Falmouth; Saint Vin- 
cent: Kingston; Nova Scotia: Halifax, Pictou, Liverpool,* Yarmouth,* 
Digby, and Arichat; New Providence: Nassau; Saint Kitts: Port of 
Basseterre ; Grenada: Port of Saint George; Tortola: Port of Road 
Harbor ; Trinidad: San Josef; Canada: Quebec, Kingston,* and Mon- 
treal ;* Demarara: Georgetown; Dominica: Roseau; Newfoundland : 
Saint Johns, and Harbor Grace; New Brunswick: Saint Johns, Saint 
Andrews, and Welch Pool, Campo Bello; Bahamas : Grand Key, Turk’s 
Island ; Barbadoes: Bridgetown; Bermuda: Port Saint George ; Cape 
Breton: Sydney; Nevis: Charlestown; Island of Mauritius: Port Lewis; 
Saint Lucia: Astries. 

The advantages that are secured by this system to British commerce, 





* For the warehousing of goods brought by land or inland navigatian, as also those 
imported by sea. 
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are, that all goods admitted to warehouse, in either one of the colonies, 
may be conveyed thence, in British vessels exclusively, to other British 
colonies, at a lower rate of duty than similar goods imported in our own. 
vessels to such colonies, direct from the United States.* 

It cannot be denied that the direct consequence of the law of 1830, and 
the proclamation of the president, that was issued in October of the same 
year, has been to place in British hands the great bulk of the colonial 
trade. By them, our own ports were opened to their commerce ; we 
trusting to the passage of correspondent acts, in order to place us upon an 
equal and reciprocal footing. We can readily perceive how our own 
legislation was met on their side. No sooner had the proclamation of the 
president reached England, than an act was passed by the British parlia- 
ment, permitting the articles of flour, wheat, corn, grain, rice, live stock, 
beef, pork, hams, or bacon, wood, and lumber, to be imported from the 
United States into the Canadas, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, free of 
duty, while they were subject to a high rate of duty if imported directly 
from the United States into the British West Indies. For example: the 
duty upon flour was $1 33 per barrel, $5 per barre] upon beef and pork, 
$6 50 per thousand upon white-pine lumber, $5 50 per thousand upon 
yellow-pine lumber, and that upon other specified articles in the same 
proportion. ‘The design of that law cannot be more clearly stated than 
in the words of Mr. Herries, the president of the board of trade, in debate 
in parliament ; namely—* to give encouragement to a supply of the West 
India islands by the North American colonies of Great Britain, instead of 
by the United States, or by any other country.” 

The course of the trade which this measure has opened to Great Bri- 
tain, is easily traced. A very large amount of articles of our own produce 
are ordered to be shipped to the British provinces. These are sent in 
British vessels nominally, landed naturalized, and forwarded directly to 
the West Indies; and, inasmuch as there are a number of ports in the 
provinces, within two days’ sail from Boston, where this can be done, it 
is almost equivalent to a direct voyage from our own ports to the West 
Indies. Flour, and other articles of our produce, are also transported in 
large quantities into the interior of Canada, across the lakes. There is 
another mode by which British shipping is favored. British vessels some- 
times proceed to our southern ports, and either take in freights to Europe, 
or cargoes of yellow-pine lumber, return to the provinces, and naturalize 
the cargo, and carry it to England. A favorite voyage is also frequently 
undertaken, which is termed the triangular voyage. It appears that, for- 
merly, the British vessels went to the colonies in ballast, or partially laden, 
where they remained a long time for the preparation of their cargoes, 
with which they returned to England. Now, they take full freights to 
the United States, thence freights to the West Indies, and thence full 
freights to England ; or else they proceed with freights from England to 
the West Indies, whence, in a few days, they arrive at our southern ports, 
where they obtain full freights for Europe. Thus, in the direct freights 
to and from our own ports, the British vessels have a decided advantage 
over us. So great are the advantages possessed by British vessels in our 
trade, that our own citizens are, to a considerable extent, part owners of 





* For the facts connected with the warehousing system, we are indebted to the Report 
of the Secretary of State (Mr. Webster) on the commerce of the United States. 
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British ships. The result is, if we look at our northern ports, we find 
that British ships constitute a no inconsiderable part of the tonnage ; 
while it was stated, on March 3d, 1842, that half of the vessels in the 
port of Charleston were, at that time, British. In Savannah, three-fourths 
of the whole freighting fleet were of the same nation. In Mobile, more 
than half were British, and in New Orleans about one-fourth; all of 
which are enabled to undercarry our own vessels. It was the opinion of 
intelligent merchants at the south, moreover, that at least one-half of all 
the cotton exported from the United States, in 1842, would be shipped in 
British vessels. Besides, our own vessels are excluded from the plaster- 
quarries of Nova Scotia; and the extent of the British trade at the north 
may be judged from the fact that, during one year, five hundred and eighty- 
seven British schooners entered the port of Boston.* 

It is alleged, moreover, that the productions of the British provinces, to 
a large amount, such as wood, potatoes, and other like articles, are import- 
ed into the United States, to the manifest injury of our own people ; and 
that, in the same mode, the product of the British fisheries, taken along 
the coast in the British provinces, under various circumstances of advan- 
tage to British fishing-vessels, from which American vessels are excluded, 
are imported by them into the United States, to the great prejudice of the 
fisheries of our own country. 

It is by such a policy that the enormous increase of British tonnage, in 
the ports of the United States, has been produced, since the passage of 
the act of Congress of 1830, as well as the increase of British trade be- 
tween our own ports and the British colonies, and the diminution of our 
own. Independent of any legislation upon the subject, it is clear that the 
cost of building and sailing of vessels in the British provinces is less than 
it is in the United States; and this fact, of course, gives to British trade 
to those ports an additional advantage. Moreover, the principal line of 
mail-steamers between Great Britain and the United States is comprised 
of British vessels, which come by the way of Halifax, enjoying the advan- 
tage of the circuitous voyage, from which the vessels of the United States 
are excluded ; earning a freight upon the transportation of their mails and 
passengers from England to the British provinces, and conveying mails 
and passengers to the United States, while an American steamer could 
only make the direct voyage between the United States and Great Britain. 

We have traced the prominent facts connected with our commercial 
relations with the British colonial possessions of America; and we can 
scarcely evade the conviction that they are, as at present existing, unequal, 
and burdensome to our own commerce, and to the interests of the United 
States. In our negotiations with foreign nations, we stand upon equal 
and independent ground. We know no reason why we should yield to 
Great Britain greater advantages in commercial arrangements than that 
empire yields to us. If it is ascertained that we are excluded from a 
profitable trade with those colonies, our negotiations, it would appear, 
should be examined and amended. The true doctrine upon the subject 
would seem to be embraced in the remark of Mr. Madison, in the first 
Congress, in 1789, that he would meet interdict with interdict, “ until we 
should be allowed to carry to the West India islands, in our own vessels, 
the produce of America, which necessity compels them to take.” Nor 





* See Memorial to Congress from Bangor, Maine, March 28, 1842. 
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should the language of President Washington, conveyed during the same 
year, in his instructions to Mr. Morris, be lost upon us, even in our pres. 
ent commercial negotiations. In those instructions, he says—“ Let it be 
strongly impressed upon your mind that the privilege of carrying our own 
productions, in our own vessels, to their own islands, and bringing in 
return the productions of these islands to our own ports and market, is 
regarded here of the highest importance ; and you will be careful not to 
countenance any idea of our dispensing with it in a treaty.” 





Art. IV.—OBSERVATIONS ON COTTON. 


Tue production of cotton in the United States, in the year 1839, was 
short of the preceding crop by 32 per cent, which was followed by an 
augmented yield of 60 per cent the succeeding year. A continued liability 
to similar fluctuations places in uncertainty all speculations upon the future 
productions of the country, particularly if based upon the result of a single 
crop; but, by taking the average for a series of years, in connection 
with other known facts, the increasing capacity of the country, both to 
produce and consume, may be estimated, with the probability of approxi- 
mate accuracy. 

By a report of the secretary of the treasury to Congress, compiled from 
the returns of the weight and value of cotton cleared at all the custom- 
houses of the United States, the average price of cotton, in the year 1790, 
was 14} cents per lb. ; and from the year— 

1791 to 1800, av. price was 33 cts. ; highest av. 44 cts. in 1799, lowest av. 23 cts. in 1793. 
1801 to 1810, . 22 % “s 44 “* in 1801, % 16 “ in 1810. 
1801 to 1820, " 203 * % 34 “ in 1818, “ 104 “ in 1812. 
1821 to 1835, * 12} “ " 21 “ in 1825, + 94“ in 1831. 

From this, it appears that, for thirty years, from 1790 to 1820, the price 
of cotton averaged 25 cents per lb.; and in the last fifteen years of the 
forty-five mentioned in the above table, the average price was less, by 20 
cents per lb., than it was in the first ten years. 

The cause of the great reduction in the value of this important staple 
is to be found, no doubt, in the augmentation of the quantity produced ; 
the progressive increase of which, in this country, for the last twenty 
years, appears in the following table of the— 


Corron Crors oF Tue Unirep Srares. 


Average for 5 years. Av. inc. per annum. 
Years. Bales. Years. Bales. Bales. Pr. ct. 
TSA4,,....0008. er een eneaanene |. agua 5) mveces 
TOR Sc ccerss SITE: “ieliedasesisses. |; i “ene aae 
166.,........:. 716.290 1824 to 1828,......... RE ane” eecenne 
1897,...350:.. 954,251 1825 to 1829,......... 762,000 71,000 10.27 
UB scisans 709,422 1826 to 1830,......... 844,000 82,000 10.7 
\, See 866,112 1827 to 1831,......... 909,000 65,000 7.70 
on Oe 976,845 1828 to 1832,......... 916,000 7,000 0.77 
1831,......... 1,038,847 1829 to 1833,......... 988,000 72,000 7.86 
oo 987,477 1830 to 1834,......... 1,056,000 68,000 6.88 
1833,......... 1,070,439 1831 to 1835,......... 1,111,000 55,000 5.21 
len 1,205,394 1832 to 1836,......... 1,175,000 64,000 5.76 
1835,......6. 1,254,328 1833 to 1837,......... 1,265,000 90,000 7.66 
1836,......... 1,360,725 1834 to 1838,......... 1,409,000 144,000 11.30 
qeoeeenee 1,422,930 1835 to 1839,....... 1,440,000 31,000 2.20 
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Corron Crops oF THE Unite Stares—Continued. 


Average for 5 years. Av. ine. per annum. 

Years. Bales. Years. Bales. Bales. Pr. ct. 
Peiicsiivess 1,801,497 1836 to 1840,......... 1,625,000 175,000 12.15 
Te 1,360,532 1837 to 184l,......... 1,680,000 55,000 3.28 
1840,......... 2,182,880 1838 to 1842,......... 1,732,000 52,000 3.27 
1841,......... 1,634,945 1839 to 1843,......... 1,848,000 116,000 6.69 
ocak ES, Mehetecekpedens.! << co: aaepeebieneh SiO Segue ES cigaeere 
SAB cis IIT. <:wtsawingstsesseccs Sidisbeleiias:. Weeeeh. oathae 
15)101.86 

Average increase per annum, in the above series of years,..........++... 6.79 


So long as the production of cotton shall prove as profitable as that of 
any other article, we may expect its increased cultivation will continue, 
until all the lands peculiarly adapted to its cultivation shall be put into 
requisition. As, however, the cost of producing an article by agriculture, 
when only one article is cultivated, depends upon many contingencies, it 
is impossible to fix the lowest price at which it can be profitably produced ; 
but a planter who is out of debt, with a force that makes a crop of three 
hundred bales of cotton, can, it is said, at the present low prices of sup- 
plies, comfortably support his family, and put his cotton in packages ready 
for market, including cost of bagging and rope, at ten dollars per bale of 
four hundred pounds, which is 2} cents per lb. ; and, if he obtain a price 
that will nett 5 cents per lb., after deducting freights, commission, and 
other charges, it will give him a nett revenue of $30,000; thereby yield- 
ing, over and above family expenses, an interest of 10 per cent per annum 
upon a capital of $30,000, which is a greater sum in proportion, I believe, 
than has been obtained for any plantation recently sold. The re-estab- 
lishment of confidence will tend greatly to enhance the value of land and 
labor ; and, as a cotton planter has to buy a large portion of all that he 
consumes, any considerable upward fluctuation in the price of other com- 
modities, will greatly add to the cost of his own crop. Nevertheless, the 
cost of producing cotton will probably seldom exceed the price obtaina- 
ble ; and its cultivation is likely to be steadily extended, until the means 
of extension are exhausted. 

The average increase in the growth of cotton in the United States, for 
the last twenty years, appears to have been about 7 per cent per annum. 
Should the same ratio of increase be continued until the year 1850, the 
crop of the United States will then amount to three millions five hundred 
thousand bales; and, should this great quantity of cotton be produced, 
past experience warrants the belief that it will all be wanted; for, here- 
tofore, at moderate prices, the consumption has not only kept pace with, 
but run ahead of the growth, until checked by the reduction of stocks, and 
the consequent advance of prices. But there is a limit to the extension 
of cultivation, and there is no longer a capacity in the United States, with- 
out a great diversion of labor from other pursuits, to increase the growth 
of cotton inthe ratio of 7 per cent perannum. The average crop of the 
United States, for five years, from— 


1836 to 1840, was....... 1,625,000 bales. 

1837 to 1841, “ ...... 1,680,000 “ Average increase,...... 3.38 per cent. 
iGae to 1058, “ ...... 1,732,000 “ ocean Seren Bs 328 « 
1839 to 1843, “ ...... 1,848,000 “ eee 6.69 “ 


Making the average increase, in these eight years,............s0..0+ 444i “« 
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In this period, are included three very large crops, and only one very 
short crop; and it will probably be fairer to take the difference between 
the crops of 1843 and 1840, (the two fullest and largest crops ever made,) 
which difference is one hundred and ninety-six thousand bales. This 
shows an annual increase, in the last three years, of about 3 per cent; 
which may be assumed as the probable increase of the growth of cotton 
in this country for a series of years to come, provided no extraordinary 
occurrences interpose, to disturb the settled and steady progress of events. 

The two largest crops ever made in North Alabama and Tennessee, 
were, in the year 1831, about one hundred and seventy-two thousand 
bales ; and in the year 1843, about one hundred and ninety-one thousand 
bales—showing an increase, in twelve years, of only nineteen thousand 
bales; and the largest intermediate crop was one hundred and forty-nine 
thousand bales. In the Atlantic states, there has been no increase in the 
growth of cotton for six years. ‘The largest crop ever made there, was 
the growth of 1837—about six hundred and fifty-two thousand bales. In 
these large portions of the cotton-growing region, it is not probable, there- 
fore, that the crops already made will, for many years to come, be much 
exceeded ; and they may be deemed to have nearly reached their maxi- 
mum. In the ten years from 1830 to 1840, the population of Alabama 
increased 55 per cent; and the receipts of cotton, at Mobile alone, have 
already reached nearly half a million of bales. During the same period, 
the population of Mississippi increased 220 per cent ; and a large portion 
of her most valuable lands are already under cultivation. There is no 
probability, therefore, that the future increase in the production of cotton, 
in these two states, will bear any proportion to the increase in the ten 
years last past. The largest further augmentation of the growth of cotton 
in the United States is, therefore, in a great measure, limited to the region 
of country west of the Mississippi river—to Arkansas, and the western 
part of Louisiana; and, as population increases in the high cotton-grow- 
ing latitudes, where the crop is most precarious, it is probable that there 
will be a gradual diversion of labor from the cultivation of cotton to other 
objects, as has already been experienced in Virginia and North Carolina, 
where the crops have been reduced from one hundred and thirteen thou- 
sand bales, in the year 1827, to twenty-one thousand bales, in the year 
1843. 

In North Alabama and Tennessee, the uncertainty of the cotton crop 
is more than one-half—say, as four inten. The crop of 1831 was one 
hundred and seventy-two thousand bales, and the crop of 1839 was sixty. 
nine thousand bales; and the people of that section of country will, as 
opportunity offers, gradually direct their attention to less doubtful products. 

In view of the successful manufacture of cotton in the United States, 
which has more than trebled in the last sixteen years, and considering the 
constantly augmenting capital applicable to manufacturing purposes, this 
branch of manufacture seems more likely to progress in an accelerated 
than a diminished ratio. The increase of consumption has now appa- 
rently overtaken the increase of production ; and, should the manufacture 
of cotton in this country, hereafier, increase in a ratio corresponding with 
the past, our surplus for foreign markets, without a greater increase of 
production than has of late been realized, can never exceed the greatest 
export already attained. 

It is worthy of remark, that the stock of cotton on hand in Great Bri- 
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tain, at the close of the year 1820, was four hundred and fifteen thousand 
bales, being a supply for forty-three weeks’ consumption ; and the stock 
of cotton in the ports of Great Britain, at the close of each year, from 
1818 to 1830, was an average supply for about thirty-two weeks’ con- 
‘sumption—exceeding the stock (as compared with the consumption) on 
hand, at the close of the year 1842, by a supply for about seven weeks. 
Nevertheless, prices were maintained, during the whole of this period of 
thirteen years, much above the present quotations; and, subsequent to 
1830, they ruled much higher. 8. T. C. 





Arr. V.—THE CURRENCY. 


Tue writers on currency, or on the modification of the banking system, 
in the Merchants’ Magazine, appear to agree in opinion with many of the 
members of the executive, legislative, and judicial departments of the gov- 
ernment of the several states and of the United States, that it is proper, 
or to the public advantage, in some one way or another, that the quantity 
of currency should be increased beyond what mere industry could supply — 
very likely because it is easier to make currency, such as they think will 
answer, to be given in exchange for products of industry, than to make 
products of industry to be given in exchange for currency—or because, if 
the industrious be allowed to take their own way of giving and receiving 
an equivalent in value in making their exchanges of productions of labor, 
others would have to pursue the same course of industry, or be without 
money. 

nat of the effects of an increase of currency beyond what mere 
industry supplies to a community, disposed to satire or irony, might repre- 
sent :-— 

That the world is divided into a spending class, who may be termed 
we, our and us; and a producing class, who may be termed they, theirs 
and them; and that the interests of each class are always in conflict with 
each other. 

The spending class is the government in Europe, Asia and Africa, and 
it would be out of fashion for social relations to be organized differently 
in America. The object of government, ag generally practised, is to 
wrest from producers their earnings, in order that others may be relieved 
from the inconvenience of producing for themselves. The producing 
classes in other nations are made to pay, feed and clothe large standing 
armies, who, in consideration, compel their supporters to pay over all their 
other earnings to dignitaries in politics and piety, and to the holders of 
the evidences of the spending classes’ debts. Under the more enlighten- 
ed system in the United States, these numerous hordes are kept to work, 
who would otherwise be idling away their time in standing armies ; and 
the spending class accomplish, by financiering, what behind-the-age na- 
tions accomplish by force. 

The producing class are governed by the spending class in these “ free, 
independent and republican states of America,” as well as elsewhere. In 
all the frequent changes of men and manners, oceasioned by our currency 
system ; in all the divisions and subdivisions among the parties who dis. 
tinguish themselves as democrats and whigs, it may be noticed that our 
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financial machinery, of extracting the earnings of industry by raising and 
lowering values, is never disturbed. The producing classes, with being 
ignorant that money can rise and fall in value, attribute the constant fluc- 
tuations in the quantity of our paper in circulation to the rises and falls in 
the value of their produce, property, and means of living and of produc- 
tion; or rather, to chance, good or bad luck, or to the good or bad dis- 
pensations of Providence. So long as they continue in such delusion and 
superstition, it will be very easy to manage them, and apply their earn- 
ings to the use of the spending class. 

The natural effect of our operations, in raising and lowering values, 
keeps the producing classes wide awake, or on the watch as to how their 
interests are to be effected, which prepares them for high political excite- 
ment. ‘There is not much worth ina cat than its skin; andso we get the 
earnings of their labor, the producing classes may revel in their elections, 
and govern their carcasses as they please. By means of the newspapers 
in our interests, attending political meetings, making speeches in favor of 
heroes, statesmen, and industry ; proposing flaming resolutions in favor of 
the people; with some of us siding with one, and others of us with an- 
other party, and with assuming that the residents of cities know more as 
to what is best for those of the country than they know themselves, it is 
easy to put agriculturists, who are the majority as a class, against each 
other, and set them at loggerheads about this man and that, or about this 
measure or some other. It is better for the spending class that the pro- 
ducing classes should vent their anger on each other for their losses than 
on the recipients of them, ‘They may safely be trusted to revenge or 
amuse themselves in voting at the elections, so long as we make the nomi- 
nations of a sufficient number of their candidates to answer our purposes. 
It is immaterial whether they prefer to vote a whig ticket or a democratic 
ticket, or which of them be elected, so long as we have the ascendancy in 
the legislatures and judiciaries of the several states to uphold our currency 
system ; or, in other words, so long as we govern the government. 

The people’s constitution will not admit of idlers wresting from the in- 
dustrious their earnings by force ; donkey might kick up, if that course 
should be tried; but the producing classes generally appear to be content 
with being cheated out of their earnings by our financial machinery. It 
only can be accounted for on the supposition that they may think they are 
getting some profit by it, or getting part of the spoils. As an instance, 
they are willing to have their future earnings pledged, and their children’s 
livings and estates saddled with loans for the spending classes’ use, under 
the hope of getting part of the money indirectly through a higher price for 
their produce. They never dream that the only effect of others filling the 
channels of circulation with money is, to proportionately raise the prices 
of everything they have to buy, with adding little or nothing to the value 
of their exportable productions, as they are governed in their value at 
home by their value abroad. As an indemnification for their assumption 
of loans to others, they are left minus the whole amount, as there is no- 
body to earn anything to pay principal and interest but themselves, and 
minus still more in the high price paid fur their supplies, without having 
had their means increased to pay with. ‘The producing classes know, 
also, that their constitution prohibits others to cheat them, or they to cheat 
themselves in the use of “ bills of credit” or currency notes. But we tell 
them, and they are fools enough to believe it, that the printing of the word 
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“ dollars” on bits of paper, and giving them in exchange for their produc- 
tions, at what the productions are worth in other nations, greatly adds to 
the wealth of the country and to the price of their productions: not a 
word is said, however, about the price of their supplies—nor is the quan- 
tity of labor and natural advantages in the one deducted from the other, to 
ascertain the surplus of advantages ; or to ascertain if they are not finding 
the money to others with which to buy their productions. However, in- 
asmuch as the producing classes sanction our financiering arrangements, 
we shall not dispute with them about it, but take it for granted that there 
is but one interest to be promoted in men associating together, and that is, 
the welfare of the spending class. ‘The spending class could not well get 
along in a “free country” unless their paper be made equivalent in value 
to others’ industry, and hence the necessity for more currency than indus- 
try supplies. 

As a production of labor of an exchangeable value in other nations is a 
currency of itself, with which to procure money or other productions of 
labor, it is evident that, by the industrious exchanging their productions of 
labor for others’ paper, and imagining it to be money, such imagination 
enables the spending class to exchange paper for productions of labor, and 
to exchange the productions of labor for their value in coin in other na- 
tions ; whereby the spending class and producing class are both supplied 
with money. After the admission, by general consent, that the increased 
currency belonging to the spending class is right, they have only to 
make as much more for themselves as is paid out for productions of labor, 
to render it “a fair business transaction” in supplying both classes with 
money, in the exchange manner mentioned, as can be proved by rules in 
arithmetic, viz: If two sets of currencies proceed from one set of ex- 
ports, then each set of currency is entitled to half the imports derived trom 
such exports. Again, if one set of imports, derived from the exports, rises 
in value to amount to two sets of currencies, the producers of the exports 
get for their set of currency in value what they fail to get in quantity, by 
the rise of price of the imports, which settles the account with them, and 
leaves a surplus of half the quantity of imports for the use of the spending 
class at home or abroad. In this way everything goes along favorably, 
and when the producing classes have paid away our paper for high-priced 
imports, high duties or taxes, and have made their contributions for reli- 
gious and charitable purposes, they have nothing else to do but to go to 
work again like good fellows, to earn, for the same purposes, more of our 
paper. In this round-about way of financiering with “ bills of credit,” or 
currency notes, the spending class in this republic do full as well as those 
in other nations, who take the more direct route by coercion. But it is 
no more, perhaps, than we are entitled to for our trouble in making arti- 
ficial industry, or money institutions “to regulate the exchanges” for the 
producing classes and ourselves. 

What may be said in favor of an increase of currency beyond what in- 
dustry supplies, may be mentioned— 

First. That this is a “free country of equal rights and no monopoly.” 
The spending class allows the producing class to make money by their 
industry ; and the producing class allows others to make money by en- 
graved paper. Without mixing the paper of the spending class among 
the productions of labor of the producing class, to form what the president 
of the United States Bank, in 1828, termed “a mixed currency,” the pro- 
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ducing classes would have a monopoly of the means of procuring from 
abroad coin, coffee, wines, silks, and other things, which are as useful to 
the idle as to the industrious. The reason given for the utility of this 
mixed currency was, that “it saves the expense of coin :” not that it saves 
any expense to the producing class, as all the expense to which their pro- 
duce is liable is incurred previous to its being ready for sale, and all 
subsequent expense to which it is liable is deducted by the purchaser from 
its value ; but it saves the expense of toil and trouble to the spending 
class of earning coin, or other things valuable, to be given in exchange for 
such produce. 

Second. It saves labor to the spending class. ‘There is no use of all be- 
ing to work, when a part will answer; and unless the producing class 
should take paper for their productions of labor, the spending class would 
have to produce for themselves. 

Third, Coin is hard to get by those who have no mental or physical 
commodity of an exchangeable value to be given in exchange for it; 
which makes it “ hard money,” and only suitable for those who are “ be- 
hind the age,” such as Cubans and Frenchmen, 

Fourth. It creates a new employment for a fourth party to operate in 
between producers, distributers and consumers; and by keeping them 
busy, to counteract the effects of such interposition, makes “ brisk times” 
for the country. 

Fifth. It relieves many moneyless idlers from ennui, and “ developes 
the resources of the country” in bringing out the talents of financiers and 
others, who would otherwise never be known. It employs them in chang- 
ing their own and their securities’ notes for currency notes ; in changing 
currency notes for productions of labor; in changing productions of labor 
for property or imports ; in changing imports for currency notes; and in 
changing currency notes back for their own notes. But with how much 
profit to producers who have to support another class in consequence, and 
the productions of whose labor is the object of all this machinery, it seems 
hard for producers to tell. 

Sixth. Lenders supply the paper capital for a share of the profits, and 
borrowers make use of it in a species of privateering, or trading on the 
chances of rises and falls of the value of money, occasioned by the lenders 
being liberal or niggardly in the number of notes that they discount. 
Lenders, at suitable periods, by a dexterous movement in shoving out into 
circulation, and hauling in a plentiful supply of their paper, seeamp the 
privateersmen and all other borrowers, and purchasers on credit, within 
their sphere, and pocket the stakes; which, by making some men very 
rich, is another evidence of paper “developing the resources of the 
country.” 

Seventh. It causes the imports to be increased in bulk when they are 
derived from loans, and more generally to be increased by substituting, on 
the invoices, value for quantity; which is deemed to be an extension of 
commerce. It enables twoclasses to consume imports where there would 
be but one. Without the use of our paper, the producing class, after pro- 
curing their own supplies, would bring back the balance of their exports 
in coin, and cause so much less freight for the shipping. Without paper, 
freights would be less, unless consumers would produce for themselves the 
means of getting them; and there is no dependence on all of them for 
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Eighth. It causes the exports to be of greater bulk, which is another 
evidence of the extension of commerce. It causes the producing classes 
to work harder to produce more, in order to make up in quantity what 
they fail to obtain in value to pay their expenses; or to make up what 
they lose by selling their produce at its value in a single currency in other 
nations, and buying supplies at their value in a double currency in their 
own nation. 

Ninth. It preserves peace, as by our producing classes selling their 
productions to other nations in over-burdened quantities at low prices, 
and other nations selling to them at two currency prices, other nations 
realize the chief part of the profits or earnings of our producing classes’ 
industry, which is al] the use those nations have for us, and which leaves 
nine-tenths of our community in the very safe condition of having nothing 
to be plundered of, or means with which to plunder others, by war. 

Tenth. It keeps the producing classes in their places, (traces,) accord- 
ing to general usage in all civilized nations. If they were allowed to sup- 
ply only their own wants by their industry, they would have a large sur- 
plus, over and above a sufficient supply of consumable commodities, 
remaining to be converted into coin. ‘They would then be for using it in 
employing teachers to educate their children ; editors to supply them with 
newspapers; mechanics to build them good houses ; cabinet-makers and 
upholsterers, mirror-makers and carpet-weavers, to furnish their rooms ; 
which would be as so much money wasted, as regards the spending class. 
Besides, look at its pernicious effect in disturbing the distinctions in rank. 
Our patroness Sloth would be cast aside ; the goddess Industry would pre- 
side, and dispense all favors to her own votaries. ‘The industrious, by 
having the only road to honor and emolument, might rise to be the supe- 
rior class, and the idle descend to be the inferior class. The producing 
class would soon be able to employ more of their time to the improvement 
of their minds, and more of their labor to the improvement of their pre- 
mises, to the neglect of producing for export. Others might fill the va- 
cancy of producing for export, and when they could afford to cease from 
labor, they would give place to others, and so in perpetuity. But this 
would only be changing one set of producers for another, without benefit 
to the spending class. The whole business of acquisition would be con- 
fined to themselves. Necessitous gentlemen of leisure would be thrown 
out of employment of getting their livings by their wits, and many of su- 
perior financial merits would be excluded from participating in the bene. 
fits of commerce and of Christian association, common to Christian com- 
munities. 

Notwithstanding all the plausible arguments that have been used by 
increase of currency writers, newspaper editors, speech makers, and con- 
stitution deciders, yet there are numerous obstinate persons who do not 
believe that an increase of currency is beneficial to the public. This 
discordance of opinion may be accounted for from the fact that they dif- 
fer as to who is the public. Some claim that appellation for the spend- 
ing class, and others for the producing class. Many, who are deemed to 
be very sersible men, argue in favor of what they imagine would be con- 
ducive to their own interests, or favorite views, and appear not to notice 
the consequences of them to the community. For instance, the whole 
force of the arguments of many, who advocate unrestricted usury, may 
be summed up in this: that money holders might make 15 or 20 per cent 
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by lending, and those without money might make by “regular business 
transactions” 15 or 20 per cent by borrowing; and that they have as 
much right to hire out money as to hire out a house or a horse, accord- 
ing to the current rate, and should not be restricted. Such abstract rea- 
soners never appear to think that others have rights, nor that any person 
has a right to deprive others of their rights. ‘They are willing to admit 
that their and others’ property ought to be protected by common con- 
sent, and by law. ‘They cannot but know that a community could not 
exist should the individuals of it cease production, and all turn to the 
business, so highly commended, of making per cents by lending and bor- 
rowing. ‘The question for them to answer is, out of whom are these per 
cents to be made? If they could be made out of the wind or moonshine, 
to the detriment of no person, then such per cent making would be adding 
to the general wealth. Money is nothing more nor less than a product 
of industry, of an exchangeable value; and there is no such thing as 
adding to the general wealth by making per cents, except with additional 
products of labor or industry. If these per cents are to be made out of 
others’ industry, by forestalling producers in the purchase of their supplies, 
or in the sale of their productions, or in reducing the value of producers’ 
labor or money, with others filling the channels of circulation to the ex- 
clusion of theirs, except at a ruinous disadvantage, then such per cent 
making is an enormous public injury, inasmuch as it tends to discourage 
and destroy production. 

In the hire of houses, arable land, ships, mills, factories, shops, ma- 
chines, implements, or other things useful in production, the community 
may be benefited by an increase of production. They are not exchange- 
able values for foreign consumable commodities, but they are in due time 
returned to the owner, and kept in the country as so much accumulated 
wealth, If money be lent out, it cannot be used without being exchanged 
for something else ; nor be used without lowering the value of itself, and 
the value of labor and all other money in the community, and raising the 
value of imported consumable commodities, or other thing in which said 
borrowed money may be invested. The general loss to the community 
may amount to many times the amount of such lent money; so that the 
community better support the borrowers in charity, rather than they should 
borrow industry, wherewith to destroy industry in others. The effect of 
usury is not only to destroy production in lenders and borrowers, but also 
in the community generally. It augments the quantity of money in cir- 
culation ; and, as a consequence, reduces the value of the quantity needed 
as a medium for exchanges of productions of labor, which causes the 
surplus earnings of the country, saved in coin, to pass out of it at a low 
value, in exchange for foreign consumable commodities, at a high value. 
It causes the annual productions of exports to be insufficient to pay for 
the annual consumption of imports, which prevents an acquisition of sur- 
pluses, and a return of coin with which borrowers may repay lenders. 
The producing classes fall in debt in their business; and, in time, cease 
production. From the small beginning of a few usurers, frauds, vices, 
and corruptions, are engendered, and spread like a pestilence, in time, 
from one to another, till the whole community becomes infected; when, 
in poverty, want, and degradation, usurers and their prey, through their 
descendants, all go to pot, or to some worse place, together—matters 
which increase-of-currency and unlimited-usury advocates never appear 
to think of. 
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They who object to an increase of currency otherwise than by an in. 
crease of industry, make their money by industry; and they say that 
increase-of-currency philosophers, charter granters, and constitutional 
“ bills-of-credit” deciders attempt to show that they can make more of a 
thing than there is substance to make it of; or can supply the public with 
more of the productions of others’ labor, in exchange for its own ; or with 
more money for the sales of its productions abroad, than the sales them- 
selves amount to. But, in all the display of these currency luminaries in 
making artificial industry, they come to the sage conclusion that it cannot 
be done except by inducing the producing classes to receive bits of paper 
in lieu of an equivalent in value for their productions; and that this is 
the great discovery, which we so often hear bragged of, that places us a 
hundred years ahead of “behind-the-age nations,” whose thick heads, it 
is supposed, prevents them from making a like discovery. 

They who make their money by industry, cannot understand how the 
making, on paper, three representations of the productive labor contained 
in a silver dollar, can add to the genera] wealth, for which incorporated 
paper-currency makers are quartered on the public, more than the making 
of three representations on paper of the necessary diet for the community, 
for one month, can make the representations answer the purpose of the 
reality for three months. 

Productions of labor, of an unchangeable value, will sell or exchange 
for their value in coin, or other productions of labor of an equal value, 
in any country in which they may be sold. Other nations find their own 
money, or means with which to make their own purchases, of another na- 
tion; and do not require, as a condition of making such purchase, such 
other nation to supply them with both the productions of its labor, and the 
money to buy them with. Productions of industry produce their own me- 
dium of exchanging them for other productions of industry—then why the 
necessity of artificial currency makers in a community? Why the ab- 
surdity of an industrious community establishing an unproductive class of 
currency makers and borrowers, and both to be supported out of the labors 
of the industrious ? 

Money, labor, currency, and value, are all of the same meaning. The 
industrious, or producing class of one nation, and of several nations, con- 
tribute their labor, which is money and value, to produce and prepare 
each other’s productions, to be exchanged for the productions of each 
other. Exports and imports consist of the joint productions of several, in 
agriculture, mining, mechanics, manufacturing, navigation, and other use- 
ful employments. ‘These joint producers can, with much advantage, 
transact their exporting and importing business through the agency of 
others ; who, instead of producing, may employ their services and means 
in distributing. It is economy to employ such agency, as one can make 
exchanges for a thousand; and a very small compensation from each 
would remunerate a distribution merchant as much as if he and his means 
were engaged in producing. Producers might receive, in liew of an 
equivalent in value for their productions, vouchers, notes, tokens, or cer- 
tificates, till the return of imports of coin, and of consumable commodities, 
to the amount of them. In the mean time, such evidences of the value 
of the exports might be transferred to the various laborers, mechanics, 
manufacturers, navigators, and others, who contributed their labor to such 
exports, as their vouchers by which to receive their equitable proportion 
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of imports ; or, in other words, these evidences might be used as a “ cheap 
currency.” ‘This arrangement, however plausible it may appear, might 
prove very disastrous, should these evidences be increased in quantity by 
the makers of them, or by others. 

In the matter of exchanging the productions natural to one latitude and 
longitude for those of other latitudes and longitudes, by which the indus- 
trious of each latitude and longitude may have the productions of every 
latitude and longitude, the people of one latitude, by using no other mate- 
rial for a currency than that which requires as much labor to produce it 
as is required to produce that for which it may be given in exchange, may 
become immensely enriched. The people of one or more of other lati- 
tudes, by using vouchers, tokens, or otaer cheap currency, which is easier 
to be made than that for which it may be exchanged, even with more in- 
dustry, more products of labor, more natural advantages, more frugality, 
may become exhausted, impoverished, and degraded, and eventually anni- 
hilated (except as serfs) as a community of nations. 

The course of nature, in the exchanges of productions of industry, is 
constantly obstructed and perverted by the artifice or power of those who 
are the consumers, and not producers, of the earnings of industry. Va- 
rious measures are vainly resorted to, by which to counteract the effects 
of such perversion and obstruction, which generally makes the matter 
worse for the community. Currency derived from productions of industry 
is one, and currency derived from discounts or loans is another ; and two 
sets of currencies can no more be put into one set of productions of labor, 
than two quarts of water can be put in a one-quart bottle. The laws of 
nature render it impossible ; and it is out of the power of legislative law- 
yers, or constitutional “ bills-of-credit” deciders, to counteract nature, or 
to circumvent the Creator. ‘To adapt them to each other, industry must 
either be increased double in quantity, or existing industry must be dimin- 
ished one-half in value. ‘The bottle must be increased double in capacity, 
or from a bottle of water half the contents must be ejected, to give place 
to half the unenclosed intruder, in order to proportion the waste between 
them. ‘The industrious or producing classes in the United States have 
always been subjected to this adjustment between their own and some 
other person’s currency. 

Producers from the soil, forests, mines, fisheries, mechanics, manufac- 
turing, and navigation, and the various laborers connected with them in 
production, may deliver over their exportable productions of labor to their 
merchants, and receive vouchers, notes, tokens, or certificates, for such 
productions of labor, according to their value in other nations. Such 
value may be in proportion to producing flour at four dollars and a half 
per barrel ; and such exportable productions, and the tokens received in 
exchange for them, may amount to sixty millions of dollars. On the arri- 
val of the imports derived from such exports, it is found, however, that the 
number of tokens or vouchers in circulation amount to ninety millions of 
dollars. The quantity of the one must be adapted to the other. In pro- 
portion to the quantity of tokens or vouchers in circulation, and the quan- 
tity of imports received, a distribution must be made ; or, rather, they 
proportion themselves to each other. In the adjustment, or in quantity 
and value proportioning themselves to each other, according to natural 
laws, which cannot be obviated, producers, and those to whom they trans- 
ferred the tokens or vouchers as a currency, with much credulity attribu- 
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ting it to more “ prosperous times,” a “ revival of trade,” “ money more 
plenty,” or “rise of prices,” receive only two-thirds of the quantity of im- 
ports that they are entitled to; and the holders of the other third of the 
tokens or vouchers in circulation, take the other third of the imports. 
Now arises the question, whence came this extraneous supply of thirty 
millions of tokens or vouchers in circulation? Who emitted these “ bills 
of credit,” or false tokens? Who were the forgers or counterfeiters of 
distributers’ certificates or vouchers to producers? Who were the circu- 
laters of this fraudulent currency? Who are the participants or recipients 
of this gross robbery of the producing classes? The answer is, that 
members of the legislature, who act in direct violation of the constitution, 
(which prohibits “ bills of credit,”) and under and within the prescribed 
limits of which they swear to act, have granted to themselves and others, 
and to their foreign and other assigns, permission, by acts of incorporation, 
to loan out at usury counterfeit distributers’ tokens to producers ; and that 
among the borrowers of them are prodigals, speculators, forestallers, and 
office-seekers. There is no way by which these false tokens can be used 
as a currency without having the effect of swindling producers, and those 
to whom they transfer the genuine tokens, out of part of their earnings. 
The result of the thirty millions of increase of currency is, that producers, 
or other holders of the legitimate vouchers or tokens, who receive them 
at a rate of labor-value of four dollars and a half for flour, only realize 
them at the rate of three dollars per barrel for flour, and sustain a loss of 
one-third, or twenty millions of dollars. ‘The borrowers of false tokens, 
having given their endorsed notes to legalized usurers for thirty millions 
of dollars, only realize twenty millions’ value of imports, and sustain a 
loss of ten millions of dollars; and foreign manufacturing capitalists, and 
other owners or producers of the imports, realize one-half, or thirty mil- 
lions of dollars, more, for the quantity of imports mentioned, than they 
were worth; or more than they possibly otherwise could have realized, 
in the absence of this industry-defrauding and debt-incurring currency. 
In this way, our commerce frequently amounts to the proportions of 
sixty millions of exports, and ninety millions of imports; which the in- 
terested and ignorant attribute “to the catching of seals by our south sea 
traders, selling their skins abroad, and bringing back goods,” or “to the 
earnings of freight,” or “to the profits of trade.” In this way, the pro- 
ducing classes of the United States are made to pay tribute twenty or 
thirty millions annually, to keep up foreign armies and navies, and a con- 
tinuance of aggression. Is it any wonder, then, that there is no surplus 
earnings in coin among the producing classes of our country, while there 
are six hundred millions among those in France, who use no other than a 
specie currency? Is it any wonder that we have to go in debt to raise 
twenty millions of revenue, while France, with only double our popula- 
tion, with not half of our resources, but with a value-preserved currency, 
raises two hundred and sixty millions of dollars revenue? Is it any won- 
der that the debts incurred by false token-borrowers should become 
immense in amount? Is it any wonder that there has been disastrous 
reactions of what is repugnant to nature, and that immense pecuniary 
losses should periodically mark our course? Is it any wonder that, with 
the establishment of legalized fraudulent-currency institutions in a com- 
munity, both representatives and represented should become corrupt ; and 
that contempt for rulers, who are incapable of bringing about equity and 
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stability in the business affairs of the country, should extensively prevail ? 
The natural common-sense course for producers and distributers to take, 
is to unite in sending those men only to the legislature who will adhere 
to their oaths in sustaining the constitution, as well in regard to the “emis- 
sion of bills of credit,” as to any other part of it. The people should 
abolish the “ banking system,” and try the effect of keeping in the coun- 
try twenty to thirty millions annually of actual produce, which they have 
heretofore been defrauded of by such “system.” They should ascertain, 
by actual trial of it for a sufficient time, whether that sum annually, being 
diffused among all useful classes, will not be more serviceable to the com- 
munity than the jack-o’-lantern chase in endeavoring to grasp the phan- 
tom of wealth in false tokens, or in the shadows or resemblances of their 
own labors, while foreign nations acquire the reality. 

There is no difference in their destructive effects on the producing 
classes, or in bringing about ruin to a community, whether the circulating 
currency be increased, and be made redundant by the acquisitions of plun- 
der; by the lending of money at interest ; by the division of surplus reve- 
nue; by the distrilsution of the sales of public lands; by the issue of trea- 
sury-notes, to administer the government on credit ; by discounting, or bill- 
of-exchange buying; by two, three, or a dozen representatives of one 
metallic constituent ; by a lavish expenditure by government ; by foreign 
or domestic loans for public purposes ; or for any other purpose, or in any 
other way—because such redundancy adds nothing to the value of ex- 
ports, and raises the value of imports. Producers acquire their money, or 
means of buying imports, by their industry, and no other money can be 
used in their community without coming in conflict with theirs, and les- 
sening the value of both. Producers, by such excess of currency, are 
unavoidably compelled to buy their supplies, and pay the expenses of pro- 
duction at a high rate, while they always have to sell their exportable 
productions at a fair rate, or according to the demand and supply in other 
nations. The difference between selling at one rate, or according to the 
quantity of circulating currency, wages of labor, and value of commodi- 
ties abroad ; and buying at another rate, or according to a multiplied cur- 
rency at home, has made, between the values of exports and imports, ten, 
twenty, thirty, forty, fifty and more millions of dollars a year; or six or 
seven hundred millions of dollars loss to the producing classes within the 
past thirty years, for the benefit of foreign nations ; besides the support of 
a host, and aggrandizement of a few, domestic lenders and borrowers. 
The people of the United States incurred all the disasters of a seven years’ 
war in defence of the principle of not paying tribute, as colonists, to foreign 
dominion by compulsion ; and then tamely submitted to pay the tribute 
itself, to the amount of many millions annually, through the agency of fo- 
reign and domestic “ bills-of-credit” usurers. 

The borrowing of money, or the issuing of treasury-notes for the sup- 
port of government, is wrong, on the principle of public currency, as it is 
better for producers, who directly and indirectly have to bear the whole 
burthen, that their annual productions should be used, rather than repre- 
sentations of them, with which to pay their public agents, as the two 
quantities in circulation reduces the value of both; and with adding no. 
thing to what producers sell to, the two circulations raise the value of 
what both producers and agents buy from, foreign nations. If, by bad 
measures of Congress or state legislatures, the means of producers have 
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become insufficient to pay a superfluous number of representatives, and 
the superfluous number of offices, salaries, and expenditures of their cre. 
ating, then the common-sense remedy is, to abolish the superfluities, and 
not pledge the future earnings of producers for present means to continue 
superfluous expenditures. What prospect is there so propitious in the 
future that it should be prematurely exhausted? It may have enough to 
do in sustaining itself, without being chargeable with both the then and 
the present expenditure. If we cannot get along now, after so many past 
years of superabundance of money, such as it was, that our legislatures 
and Congress employed men, or charters, as they call it, to make for us 
with which to pay single expenses, we will not be able, with double the 
number of such chartered artificial-industry makers, to pay double expenses 
in the future. Members of Congress and legislatures are nothing more 
than hirelings of their employers, and so long as hirelings be privileged 
to issue stocks and treasury-notes, to be paid by their employers, and with 
which liberally to pay themselves, and the services of relatives and elec- 
tioneering agents, the efforts of producers to suppress legalized plunder of 
their earnings will be powerless. Put this power of: borrowing, on ac- 
count of their employers, out of their control, hirelings will then have to 
put up with the means their employers have to pay with ; and as the divi- 
dend would be too small for so great a number, they would likely endea. 
vor to make it larger by lessening their number, while their employers’ 
estates would be saved from enthralments. The constitution allows money 
to be borrowed with which to repel invasion, to prevent famine, or under 
any other similar circumstances of danger of destruction or annihilation 
of the community ; but not under pretences of public utility, when the 
real object may be to pay for imports, or otherwise relieve paper-currency 
makers from the necessity of redeeming their debts to the community 
which they are receiving interest on from individual borrowers of them ; 
or to promote, or prevent disasters to, private speculation on the mass of 
the community, or to reduce the value of producers’ money or earnings, 
that others may get them in exchange for something of less value ; or to 
pay unnecessary sums to an unnecessary number of office-holders, and 
other recipients of the earnings of the industrious. 

Efficient and practical merchants can have a knowledge of the sources 
of production and consumption, or of the abundance or deficiency of pro- 
ductions of industry of one country to be exchanged for those of other 
countries ; and, in the natural order of affairs, according to the quantity 
of each, is the relative value betweenthem. But, with an artificial power 
acting in secret, by which to change the value of the medium of making 
exchanges of productions of industry, all estimates founded on natural 
causes and effects avail nothing, as the most skilful merchant cannot tell 
what relative value one thing will rule with another, when the quantity of 
medium or currency is liable to be changed. Hence, the affairs of com- 
merce are made games of chance to all except those who expand and con- 
tract the currency. There is no difference, in its ruinous effects to both 
producers and distributers, whether men be employed or chartered to 
change the measure of quantity at their will, so as to make a thousand 
bushels of wheat measure five hundred bushels when these men buy, and 
fifteen hundred bushels when they sell; with keeping the currency at a 
permanent value by a permanent number of dollars, than to employ or 
charter them to change the quantity of currency at their will, so as that 
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The Currency. 61 
the relative quantity of currency to the relative quantity of wheat will 
make the latter worth fifty cents per bushel when these men buy, and by 
augmenting the quantity of currency proportionately so as to make the 
same wheat worth one dollar and fifty cents when they sell ; and in the 
meantime the measure of quantity be kept at a permanent number of cu- 
bic inches. Neither merchants nor producers can evade the destructive 
effects to their business, of others’ reducing the value of the currency with 
paper fictions at home, by they making their purchases of supplies abroad, 
even if there were no duties on them; because foreign producers, manu- 
facturers, and others, also watch for the rises and falls of the value of their 

roductions in other nations, and only sell them at what they may be 
worth in the highest market of other nations, the same as we value our 
exports at home according to their value in other nations. Foreign 
manufacturing, banking and trading capitalists, who are stockholders in 
many of the paper-currency institutions in our sea-ports, through the agen- 
cy of their proxy directors, and through their loans and paper emissions, 
can lower the value of our money and labor, and raise the value of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars value of their productions and manufactures to 
be sold to us and all other nations, without adding a cent of value to our 
productions in their nation. This same false token, or false currency- 
making, is the most stupendous engine for fraud that was ever invented ; 
and the most stupid people that ever existed ought never to have suffered it 
a moment. 

It is only in a false condition of the affairs of a community, effected by 
fraud or power, that agriculture, commerce and manufactures should be 
inimical to each other; or that the quantity of labor applied to manufac- 
ture clothing, or to procure food, should exceed the quantity of labor re- 
ceived in exchange for them; or that the cost of production should exceed 
the value of the produce. Some, who use more of manufacturers labor 
than they give of their labor in return, supply to others more than they 
receive of their labor in return. Now, if a common medium of an equiva- 
lent in value to the labor of each be used, the manufacturer can procure 
of the latter the quantity of labor that he supplied to the former. Bur. if, 
in the interim of receiving and using such medium, others make counier- 
feit representations of it, which claim a proportion of the labor for which 
the manufacturer holds the genuine medium, by which he only receives a 
half or three-fourths of the quantity of labor that he supplied to others of 
his labor, he may well cry out for “ protection” against such foul injustice 
and gross oppression from counterfeit medium-makers, With “ protec. 
tion” against false medium-makers and the practice of usury, or, in other 
words, with preserving the currency at its labor value of producing it, 
manufacturing, through numerous natural and incidental advantages, could 
be carried on to better advantage in the United States than in any other 
nation. With a suppression of redundant currency, both false and fair, 
the United States would soon export as large an amount of manufactures 
as agricultural productions, with the one requiring no more duties on im- 
ports than the other. As the people of the world would wear as many 
clothes as they do, whether the spinning-jennies or other machinery 
whirl round at one place or at another, it is immaterial to the producers 
of the materials of manufacture, whether each nation manufactures for its 
own use, or procures its supplies from others. Foreign rivals, in order to 
destroy manufacturing in other nations, aid in reducing the values of their 
VOL. X.—NO. I. 
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currencies by loans and false currency; a more effectual destroyer than 
any other, except arbitrary power of entire suppression. 

Upon the application to agriculturists by manufacturing capitalists for 

tuitous contributions of food, with hiring them to eat it, by paying them 
higher extra value for their manufactures than the food they buy of dis- 
tant states amounts to, the latter should be told, if they are not already 
aware of it, that it is the reduction of the value of money that brings fo- 
reign goods here to compete with them, and to be exchanged for low- 
riced money; that by multiplying the quantity of legitimate currency by 
ie out at interest, either it, or paper representations of it, reduces the 
value of money; that their own legislatures license or charter paper fic- 
tion lenders ; that they and others are stockholders in these false currency 
institutions ; that their “operatives” deposit their earnings in lending- 
saving institutions, by which they get dividends on past earnings about 
five per cent, and by which they reduce their present and future earnings 
about fifteen to fifty per cent; that the one business of lending and re- 
ducing the value of their and others’ money, destroys their other business 
of acquiring value-unimpaired money ; and that their application for “ pro. 
tection,” or to prohibit imports, or to make the interests of three millions 
of agriculturists subservient to a few hundred manufacturing capitalists, or 
rather to false currency-lenders, when stripped of its plausible exterior of 
supporting home industry, simply amounts to craving assistance or protec- 
tion, to keep up their usurious paper-lending institutions: assistance to 
promote that which destroys the business of all the producing classes, pro- 
fessional men, salary receivers and others, from whom aid is sought : as- 
sistance to promote that which keeps thousands of men in incessant toil, 
and struggling a lifetime, with much frugality, to make the productions of 
their labor to amount to expenses, artificially increased on them by a 
false currency. 

In a republic, in which communities govern themselves, in which every 
man has a right to work, and to apply the productions of his own labors to 
his own purposes, free from restraint, molestation, diminution, or rapacity 
of other men, the government is the most simple and the most easily to be 
administered. Officials, either in a legislative, executive, or judicial ca- 
pacity, can aid industry in no other way than to off coat, go to work and 
increase the quantity of useful productions. With materials for food, 
clothing and shelter being secured to a community, all else useful will in 
due time follow ; as the same industry which produces the former will ap- 
ply itself to the latter so soon as time and labor can be spared from the 
former for the purpose. If experience has shown that any existing law, 
custom, decision, ot “ precedent” be unjust to producers, or be repugnant 
to fostering the production of materials for food, clothing, residence and 
defence, then the common-sense remedy of a wrong is to abolish it, and 
let producers make their own “ precedents” of letting each other alone in 
their several employments. All that the government has to do with the 
people in a republic is, to prevent idlers, litigious leeches, public loan ne- 
gotiators, false currency-makers, usurers, thieves and other varmints, from 
disturbing or preying upon industry. 

In order to prevent labor, money, or currency, which is the same thing, 
from being artificially reduced in value, the lending of representations of 
it must be suppressed ; and the lending of the reality must be discouraged, 
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by reducing the rate of interest to so small an amount as to make it no 
object of profit to lend it. 

In order to counteract the effects of state legislatures violating the 
constitution, in authorising men, and, in some cases, their own members 
and co-partners, to “emit bills of credit,” counterfeit tokens, or a false 
currency, to get interest on, or to speculate upon, or for-any other pur- 
pose, the general government may in vain endeavor to make up in quan- 
tity of compensation to the industrious what they lose by a deficiency 
of value of their labors in consequence of the “ bills of credit” or cur- 
rency notes. Distributing the proceeds of public lands with one hand, 
and levying duties to make up the same amount for revenue with the 
other, will make the matter worse. The effect of establishing a fiscal 
agent, exchequer, or any other note-discounting, or bill-of-exchange buy- 
ing, or currency-multiplying machinery; of pledging the property and 
earnings of the industrious for loans of money, to be put in the machinery ; 
of causing the producing classes to redeem the notes such machinery 
may issue, by giving their exportable productions to discountees in ex- 
change for them; of making the producing classes pay high duties on 
imports, in order to preserve the specie-basis, and to withdraw the notes 
from their hands, and prevent a necessity for their redemption in a more 
valuable exportable commodity ; of prohibiting imports, or issue public 
stocks under some pretence to pay for them, in order to prevent the pro- 
ducing classes using the notes they receive for their productions from be- 
ing used to procure their supplies, except by giving two notes for supplies 
according to their rate of value at home, when they only receive one for 
their productions, according to their value abroad ; of making twice the 
amount of government expenditure as is necessary in order to consume 
the high duties, will only be adding fuel, with a view to extinguish the 
flame ; and all such delusions on one side, and rapacity on the other, will 
fail to indemnify producers and distributers for the losses they sustain from 
others making and using counterfeit representations of products of in- 
dustry. 

A great self-acting measure against numerous ills would be for agricul- 
turists and others, through their representatives, to establish national de- 
positories at convenient places, in order that money of individuals, so- 
cieties, and government, could be safely deposited without recourse to the 
vaults of currency depreciators ; and in order that individuals might be 
relieved from the necessity of lending money out, or buying some- 
thing not wanted, or making their own vaults, for fear of loss by fire or 
robbery. 

In order to make such depositories more useful to the public ; in sup- 
plying a convenient national currency; in facilitating the exchanges of 
productions of industry in our immense and wide-spread internal trade ; 
and in “the collection, safe-keeping, and disbursement of the public re- 
venue ;” the depositories could give drafts on each other, payable in re- 
drafis engraved for circulation, and in sums of five, ten, twenty, fifty, and 
one hundred dollars. For instance, if part of the money received from 
the customs in New York be wanted at the north-western frontier, the 
depository in New York would draw on the depository at St. Louis, from 
which the Indian or other agent would receive the small circulating drafts 
mentioned drawn on the money deposited for their redemption in the de- 
pository in New York. After passing through numerous hands in making 
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payments and purchases, a part of these small drafts would be collected 
in the hands of traders who might wish to make remittances to, or pur- 
chases at, New Orleans. The depository at St. Louis could receive them 
and give a draft on the depository at New Orleans for the like number 
or amount of circulating drafts, payable at the same depository as those 
were which had been withdrawn from circulation at St. Louis. After 
these substitute drafts be collected in the hands of those needing to trans- 
mit funds to New York, the depository in New Orleans would receive 
them, and give a draft on the depository in New York for a like nnmber 
or amount of small drafts as those superseded ; and as the small drafts in 
this case would be payable in New York, the money could be withdrawn 
and the transaction be closed. 

The same transaction is equally applicable to all the exchanges of the 
productions of industry of the country. Instead of an exporter, importer, 
or manufacturer, in any of the northern states, directing his agent to draw 
on him for money with which to purchase agricultural productions in any 
of the southern or western states, he may deposit his money in the nearest 
depository to him, and procure a draft on the depository nearest to his 
agent, who would procure the circulating drafts mentioned, with which to 
make his purchases. Such circulating drafts would pass from factors to 
producers; from them to merchants, manufacturers, artisans, drovers ; 
and from them to others ; by which a truly sound national currency would 
be spread over the country. 

From the large amount of internal trade, proceeding from the variety 
of productions and climates, the amount of exchanges that would be 
effected through these depositories, might be sufficient, with a premium on 
each large draft of a sum that would be required to pay the expense of 
transmission of coin, to defray the expenses of the depositories. If the 
premiums should amount to more, the rates should be reduced; and if 
less, then the deficiency should be made up from the sales of lands, or 
other revenue. 

The circulating drafts, immaterial at what depository payable, could not 
be otherwise than current in all parts of the United States, as both the 
deposits would be made in the care of, and the evidences of them be issued 
by, the United States. 

With the appointment of men noted for their probity, capacity to prop- 
erly attend to their own business, free from financiering and speculating 
talents, and untainted with stockholding in false currency-making institu- 
tions, to manage the depositories, and they properly organized under a super- 
visory depository department of the government, with all the checks and 
restraints of the other departments, there could be no doubt of the safety to 
depositors. A few years ago, the treasury department had in its charge 
forty millions of surplus revenue, and thirty odd millions for current ex- 
penses, without delinquency. A depository department could be entrusted 
with a like sum, or more, with like success. There is much less danger 
of loss in depositing money in the care of the whole people of the United 
States, than with the general run of counterfeit token-lenders. The execu- 
tive, legislative, treasury, or other departments of the government, need 
have no more access to the vaults of the depository department than indi- 
viduals have ; and that would be in making deposits, and withdrawing 
them, through the agency of superintendents. The supervisory depart- 
ment could require weekly accounts from all the depositories, and send 
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agents frequently, to compare representations with realities. ‘The states 
could have the same power. 

These depositories might sell any amount of exchange that might be 
applied for, but never buy any. They might collect notes, but never dis- 
count any. ‘They might receive and deliver sealed packages without 
charge, but keep no running accounts with individuals. They could, with- 
out charge, exchange circulating drafts for coin, with much advantage to 
the community. ‘They would never have a claim on them in circulation, 
without a previous deposit of coin to meet it. Every holder of a five dollar 
draft, and upwards, would have his money safely deposited. The produ- 
cing classes would be relieved from the necessity of receiving a spurious 
currency of paper, and also from the necessity of weighing and assaying 
foreign and other coins, in order to receive them at their proper value, in 
exchange for property, or productions of industry. J. J.C 





Arr. VI—CO\V;. MERCE AND COMMERCIAL CHARACTER.* 


Tue Address delivered before the Mercantile Library Association, of the 
city of Boston, by Philip Hone, who has been long and extensively known 
as a successful and public spirited merchant of the city of New York, was 
peculiarly adapted to the occasion upon which it was pronounced. Mr. 
Hone has been active in furthering the interests of a similar institution 
in the city of his residence, and was one of its principal founders. His 
efforts have ever been conspicuous in advancing the objects of such asso- 
ciations elsewhere, and from no source, perhaps, could an address of such 
a character have more appropriately proceeded. It is natural and proper 
for one who has been so active and prominent a member of the mercan- 
tile body to elevate the standard of the mercantile character, which is 
one of the principal objects of this effort ; and he has fortified his posi- 
tions by marked examples of uprightness, beneficence, and public spirit, 
to be found in the prominent merchants of former times, and of our own 
age and country. 

Without detracting from the patriotism of bodies of men in other oc- 
cupations, who have exhibited equally noble traits, proportioned to their 
means, where sacrifices were to be made, the mercantile portion of the 
community have not been behind those men, in their liberality, probity, 
and patriotism. Our own country has furnished a Hancock anda Morris, 
as well as a Washington, an Adams, a Putnam, and a Franklin; and in 

those periods wherein large expenses were to be incurred, and extraor- 
dinary dangers to be encountered, the merchants have seldom been found 
unwilling to bestow their means as well as their personal services in the 
cause of justice and patriotism, or to grant liberal benefactions to insti- 
tutions of charity, learning, and religion. Upon the subject of commerce 
and kindred topics, Mr. Hone uses the following language :— 

“What subject more appropriate than commerce, can be offered 
by a citizen of New York, to the consideration of a Boston audience ? 





* An Address delivered before the Mercantile Library Association, at the Odeon, in 
Boston, October 3, 1843. By Partie Hons, Honorary Member of the Association, and, 
up to the present moment, a warm friend und patron. 
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Both cities have risen, and prospered, and grown great, upon the founda- 
tions which were laid by commerce. Their charitable, scientific, and 
literary institutions have been, in most instances, founded and endowed 
by the munificence of merchants. The fine arts have found in them the 
most liberal patronage, and education acknowledges the beneficial influence 
of their labors and benefactions. 

“The natural effect of commercial enterprise is to improve the under. 
standing, by opening new fountains of knowledge, and to refine the social 
condition of man, by the mutual exchange of commodities of the mind, 
for the men that ‘go down to the sea in ships’ never fail to bring home 
with their return cargoes, and contribute to the common stock, treasures 
of information otherwise unattainable, and often more valuable than the 
gold of Ophir, or the spices of Arabia. 

“When, at the close of the war of the revolution, the commerce of 
the United States sprang into existence, and she was free to make her 
path on the ocean wave; when the stripes and stars of independent 
America had fought themselves up to the mast-head, and the young eagle 
of the West had begun to plume her pinions for an unwonted flight, Bos- 
ton and New York became competitors and rivals in the honorable career ; 
competitors in enterprise, and rivals without hostility ; then it was that 
the ‘Experiment,’ an Albany sloop of eighty or ninety tons burthen, 
made a safe and successful voyage to Canton and back, astonishing, by 
the temerity of the undertaking, the unbelieving natives, who, in the sub- 
sequent voyages in vessels of a much larger class, of my old friend, Cap- 
tain Deane, the respectable commander, always saluted him with the 


title of ‘the one-mast captain.’ About the same time, ‘The Empress of 


China’ was fitted out for a similar voyage, from Boston; and however 
disposed we may have been at times to dispute the fact, it is better to ac- 
knowledge with a good grace, that Yankee enterprise got a little ahead 
of the worthy descendants of the Dutch burgomasters on that occasion, 
as it has on some of more recent occurrence ; but the same laudable emu- 
lation has continued to characterize the two cities, and although from 
natural causes, more operative in the state of New York, her capital city 
has increased in size and population in a greater degree than that of Mas- 
sachusetts, the latter may challenge for her merchants a comparison for 
patriotism, enterprise, and liberality, with the most distinguished of their 
New York brethren. Equally are they indebted to commerce for a 
large share of the prosperity which they have hitherto enjoyed, with equal 
magnanimity and unwavering integrity have their merchants sustained 
themselves under the embarrassments mainly occasioned by a wayward 
and fluctuating system of national legislation ; and whenever the clouds 
which have overspread the land shall be dissipated, and the bright star of 
the republic again be in the ascendant, they will be the first to improve 
the happy omen, and prove themselves, as they ever have, the harbingers 
of better times. In expatiating upon the beneficial influence of mercan- 
tile character upon the other classes of society ; the patriotic services, 
and the willing sacrifices and liberal benefactions which men engaged in 
trade and commerce have contributed since the days of the revolution 
to the present time, for the benefit of their fellow-citizens, I refrain from 
presenting a list of the names of those of that honored profession to whom 
New York is deeply indebted for so large a share of all she boasts ; to 
whose munificence and public spirit she owes, in a great measure, the 
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distinction which she somewhat arrogantly assumes, of being styled the 
‘empire city.’ Possessing an extensive influence in the community, and, 
until lately, the means of rendering that influence available, their bene- 
factions have ever been the city’s exchequer for all good works; and I 
should fail in my duty to the institution which I, in some wise, represent 
on this occasion, were I not to acknowledge the obligation which they 
have conferred upon it, in giving it a ‘local habitation,’ and assisting it 
to rise to its present elevation. 

“But I am not forbidden, by similar motives of delicacy, from doing 
homage to the merchants of Massachusetts, many of whose names are 
inscribed on the records of the revolution, and all of whom have contri- 
buted by acts of patriotism, devotion to the public good, and adherence to 
sound principles, to ennoble the profession to which they belonged, And 
what name so fit to head the catalogue as that of Joun Hancock? Me. 
thinks I see the dignified form of this unflinching patriot, surrounded by 
his illustrious compeers ; an assemblage of heroes, firm and uncompromis- 
ing as the barons of Runnimede, affixing his name first on the magna 
charta of the new world; and pledging with them ‘life, fortune, and 
sacred honor,’ to the glorious cause of liberty and independence. And 
there is that noble autograph, in characters unlike the mincing chirogra- 
phy of the supple courtier, or the tremulous hand of the suppliant for 
favor or forgiveness ; but bold, and strong as the traces of lightning on 
the riven rock ; seeming to say proudly to all the world, here stands my 
name, the delegated representative of New England, and here she stands, 
armed inthe panoply of truth and justice, with the shield of faith, and 
the breast-plate of righteousness ; her lance formed of the tough oak 
from the forests of the rock of Plymouth, couched in rest to do battle 


against her oppressors, and ready to ‘do or die’ in the sacred cause. If 


that cause falls, I and my fortunes fall with it; if it succeeds, as with 
the blessing of God, and the union and patriotism of my countrymen, it 
cannot fail to do, succeeding ages will reverence the name of John Han. 
cock, the merchant of Boston. 

“In unfolding this interesting scroll of the time-honored names of de- 
parted worthies who have graced the mercantile character, the eye rests 
with satisfaction upon those of George Cabot, Thomas Cushing, Tristram 
Dalton, Benjamin Goodhue, Samuel A. Otis, (father of your distinguished 
citizen, Harrison Gray Otis, the ornament of private society now, as he 
formerly was of the bar and the forum,) Stephen Higginson, Jonathan 
Jackson, and James Lloyd, all of whom held conspicuous stations in the 
councils of the nation. You will recognize with pride those of John 
Coffin Jones, Richard Derby, Jun., Samuel Dexter, Oliver Wendell, 
Thomas Davis, and William Phillips, (father and son of that name,) pro- 
minent actors in their country’s struggle for liberty and independence, and 
of Thomas Melville, one of the experimental philosophers of the day, who 
taught the ladies of Boston to make tea with cold water ; of the brothers 
Amory, Samuel Eliott, John McLean, Thomas Russell, Francis C. Lowell, 
of whom thousands of Jennies and Billies ‘continually do ery,’ and of his 
son, John Lowell, equally eminent as a merchant during the short career 
he was permitted to run; of William Gray of Salem, and Israel Thorn- 
dike of Beverly; and of that other house, the first adventurers to the 
south-west coast of America, one of whom, after manifold acts of muni- 
ficence, affixed the seal to his patent as friend and patron of literature 
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and the arts, by his princely gifi to your Athenwum, and the other who 
happily survives, whose character is embalmed in the glowing eulogium 
of his friend, the inspired orator of Bunker-hill, to the justness of which 
I trust I may be allowed to add my testimony, as the experience of an 
acquaintance of some years standing, and to unite in the fervent prayer, 
made on the occasion alluded tofthat ‘he may long remain, with unimpair- 
ed faculties, in the wide field of his usefulness.’ 

“ All these, with the exception of the gentleman last named, are of 
that honored by-gone generation, the pleasant odor of whose good names 
marks the path of their sojourning, but we may not confine ourselves to 
these, but pay a passing tribute to living worth; to Peter C. Brooks and 
Robert G. Shaw, to the family of Lawrence, and that of Appleton, the 
Bryants and the Sturgises, to the Peabodies, the Silsbees, and the Phillipses 
of Salem, and others, whose well-earned thrift, collected in the reservoirs 
of care and carefulness, 


“*¢droppeth as the gentle rain of heaven 
Upon the place beneath.’ 


“In thus presenting to your view the claims upon your gratitude of the 
mercantile character, and placing before you, as an example for your imi- 
tation, such of your fellow-citizens as have chosen trade and commerce 
as the avenues to wealth and distinction, it is not my intention to derogate 
from the merits of other classes of your enlightened and intelligent com- 
munity. In no state of our Union have the learned professions sent more 
worthy laborers into the field of patriotism and public spirit, and the 
agricultural and mechanical classes have not failed to furnish their full 

uota. 

“The only view which I intend to take at this time, of commerce, a 
subject so multifarious in its aspects, and so prolific in its details, is its 
connection with the free institutions of government, the only soil in which 
it is raised and nurtured to perfection, and the reciprocity of interests 
which should bind them to each other. Commerce has never thriven 
under the retroaction of an arbitrary government, and even the bright 
gleam of commercial sunshine which flashed for a moment at the close of 
the fifteenth century, over Spain and Portugal, when under the auspices 
of the former, Columbus, the daring navigator, made in the great waters 
a path to the star which he descried, in the west, and the discovery of a 
new passage to India, by the Cape of Good Hope, placed the trident of 
commerce within the grasp of the latter, these important events in the 
commercial history of the world, serve only to confirm the theory which 
I have advanced. In vain the seed was planted and sprung up, the icy 
hand of despotism checked its growth, and the fierce rays of superstition 
scorched its branches ; the genial dews of popular rights were not per- 
mitted to visit its roots, and it was denied the healthful culture of equal 
laws ; and thus were the beneficent objects of divine goodness frustrated 
by the selfish inventions of man. 

“The principle which it is my desire to establish as an axiom, namely, 
that commerce can flourish only under the influence of popular laws, is 
beautifully illustrated by Dr. Watson, in his history of Philip the second, 
where, in speaking of the causes of the commercial prosperity of the 
Netherlands in the sixteenth century, that accomplished historian dis- 
courses thus eloquently ; 
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“*The greatest advantages which nature affords for improvement in 
the arts of life may be rendered useless to the people who possess them, 
by an injudicious or tyrannical and oppressive exercise of the civil power ; 
and universal experience proves, how vain it is to expect, that men will 
apply themselves with vigor to commercial pursuits when their persons 
are insecure, or when the fruits of their industry may be seized by the 
rapacious hand of a despotic prince. But happily for the inhabitants of 
the low countries, the sovereigns of the several provinces, (unable, per- 
haps, from the small extent of their dominions, to execute any plan of 
tyranny against the people,) were at a very early period induced to give 
their consent and sanction to the above-mentioned system of fundamental 
laws ; by which, although their prerogative was abridged, yet their power 
and resources were greatly augmented, through that prosperity which their 
moderate government had enabled their subjects to attain.’ 

“The pages of early history prove that commerce thrives best under 
a republic, and that it was then, as it ever has been, the source of wealth 
and power to the government from which it derives protection and en- 
couragement. ‘This theory is well supported by the history of ancient 
Carthage. Originally a colony of Tyre, she imbibed from the mother 
country a better knowledge of the principles and practice of commerce, 
than was enjoyed by any other state. It became at once her peculiar 
pursuit and favorite occupation ; it was fostered by the arm of civil power, 
and protected by the laws; men of all classes, the nobles as well as the 
meanest citizens, followed it as the most honorable, as it was the most 
profitable profession, and thus it was that by the reciprocal benefits of free 
government and commercial enterprise, this mighty republic sustained 
her power and preserved her institutions, during a period of seven hun- 
dred years, amidst the overthrow of nations, and the subjugation of em- 
pires; and by this she was enabled to carry on a war of forty years dura- 
tion with the all-conquering Romans; a war doubtful at all times, and in 
which she carried terror and dismay even to the gates of Rome, and was 
only conquered when deprived by perfidy of the benefits of her com- 
merce, 

“The celebrated Hanseatic league, the powerful combination of the 
middle ages, owes its origin and successful continuance for so long a 
period to the liberal forms of government, and the lenient exercise of 
civil power, enjoyed by the several members of the confederacy. Ori- 
ginally entered into by the free cities of Lubeck and Hamburg, with the 
object of resisting the pirates who infested the Baltic, and to protect their 
vessels from the barbarous nations, who had very indistinct notions of ‘ free 
trade and sailors’ rights,’ ‘they soon derived such advantages from this 
union,’ as Gibbon informs us, ‘that other towns acceded to their confed- 
eracy, and, in a short time, eighty of the most considerable cities, scat- 
tered through those vast countries, which stretch from the bottom of the 
Baltic to Cologne on the Rhine, joined in the famous Hanseatic league, 
which became so formidable that its alliance was courted, and its enmity 
dreaded by the greatest monarchs.’ 

“Tam not prepared to say that this mighty combination of aristocratical 
merchants was the best school in the world for the cultivation of liberty 
and equality, especially as understood at the present day, and there is 
abundant evidence that they were not by any means particular in the 
choice of customers ; they bought and sold, alike with Christian, Jew, 
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and Infidel ; they lent their money with equal freedom to the arbitrary 
Austrian emperor, and the enlightened Netherlanders, to assist him to 
rivet more firmly, and them to break asunder, the chains of despotism ; 
and extended pecuniary assistance alike to the holy pontiff, and the stub. 
born reformer. The best security and the largest interest, there is rea- 
son to fear, preponderated over the desire to improve the civil condition 
of mankind, or extend the blessings of a reformed religion. But all this, 
if it be so, does not weaken the position I have assumed ; the benefits of 
this great commercial league, whilst they were felt by the several con- 
federated cities in the increase of wealth, the consciousness of power, and 
the diffusion of knowledge, spread far and wide over the civilized world, 
and the light then kindled on the altar of commerce, illuminated the dark 
places of superstition, though her priests may have been too much en- 
gaged in the pursuit of wealth, to assist in its dissemination, These were 
substantial benefits, and in my opinion, the causes which produced them 
could not have existed under an arbitrary form of government. The ope- 
rations of trade must naturally tend to the diffusion of liberal opinions, 
albeit men will select their customers where they please, but the pure air 
of liberty is necessary to the existence of commerce as the favoring breeze 
which wafts the vessel to the ‘haven where she would be,’ and steady 
laws, administered upon settled principles, indispensable as the compass 
by which she is steered. 

“Tf other examples are necessary to prove that ‘where liberty dwells 
there is the country’ of commerce, they may be found in the well regu- 
lated commercial systems of Holland, the brilliant achievements and ex- 
tensive influence of the Venetian republic, and a new and better percep- 
tion of the beauties of elegant literature and refined taste, which the na- 
tions imbibed from the Medician merchants of Florence. And in this 
category we may not omit to mention our good old mother across the wa- 
ters, who, (less free in name, and form of government than some countries 
which have been enumerated, enjoys as large a share of the blessings of 
rational liberty,) owes much of her national prosperity to the wisdom and 
stability of her laws for the protection of commerce, and the security of 
the persons and property of those engaged in its pursuits. 

“There is another view which presents itself of this subject, to illustrate 
the happy influence of free institutions of government upon the operations 
of commerce, and the mutual protection and support which they owe, and 
are bound to render toeach other. As the calling of a merchant is hon- 
orable, and beneficial to the community, his views should be exalted, and 
his integrity above reproach; commercial character must always exer- 
cise an influence upon the mass of mankind, and contribute in a large de- 
gree to the formation of popular manners and dispositions. This charac- 
ter can only be created and sustained by the favorable estimation in which 
the individuals who compose the class are held by their fellow-citizens, 
and especially by those who are presumed, from their elevation to posts 
of honor and official trust, to give a tone to public opinion. That this 
character has, in our country, in former times, earned for its possessors, a 
rank, equal at least, to that of any other profession, the records of your 
own patriotic state, as well as those of others, afford abundant proofs ; and 
in the present generation of merchants, the proportion has not fallen off; 
public improvement bears the impress of their liberality, and fair dealing 
is the characteristic of their vocation ; but despotic power has ever been 
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opposed to the just elevation of this useful class of society, and jealous of 
its preponderance ; and the commercial character necessarily pines and 
withers under its baneful influence. It is not assuming too much to say 
that the comparative estimate of commerce and commercial character 
formed by a people, may be considered as the index of their adherence to 
stable laws, and wise, liberal, and free government. The reason is ob- 
vious ; commerce, as we have before remarked, prospers best under fixed 
rules of government, and the only changes it countenances, are such as 
conform to the spirit of improvement in its administration, and keep pace 
with the increasing knowledge of the age ; following, rather than leading, 
in all such changes. A commercial circle in any country unfettered by 
bigotry or despotism, must necessarily be composed of the most intelligent, 
enterprising and quick-sighted portions of the community ; none other can 
hold a distinguished station in such a circle. The man of commerce must 
know all that is passing at home or abroad, and no other profession is re- 
quired to study so closely this branch of intelligence. Every action of 
government is first seen and felt by the commercial circle ; they form, as 
it were, the out-post or piquet guard. The farmer, the manufacturer, the 
artisan, and the man of science and literature, and even the government 
itself, derive the earliest intelligence of distant events through the merchant. 

“Now, in all truly liberal and free countries, such watchful guardians 
are allowed to hold an elevated position in the scale of estimate, and to 
enjoy an important share of individual and collective influence ; but not so 
in countries less free, or under governments of a different character, they 
cannot afford to permit this influence, they could not exist beneath the 
light of practical intelligence such as this ; hence, under all despotic forms 
of government, the object is to weaken the effect of commercial influence, 
and keep it as far as practicable in the back ground, so that its warning 
voice shall not be heard from the watch-towers of the nation, to disturb 
the action of its rulers. A government so constituted will naturally dis- 
courage an institution, which in its very nature is opposed to the existence 
of arbitrary power, and the perpetuation of error: and the most effectual 
means of attaining this object, is to lower its members in the eyes of the 
other classes of the community, by denying them privileges common to all 
others: no blame can attach to an arbitrary government for this, it is 
only part of a principle which unhappily exists in all parts of the world, a 
struggle for power, of the few over the many, which can only be correct- 
ed by the extension of liberal opinions, and the diffusion of intelligence 
among the people. Ifthe autocrat of all the Russias, manages, with the 
aid of the privileged orders who surround his throne, to push back the 
Russian merchant, even to the denying him a participation in the festivi- 
ties of the court, which is extended to all other classes, and thereby keeps 
him in a comparatively degraded position, little distinguished from that of 
the itinerant pedler, so much the better for the autocrat and his arbitrary 
edicts, ‘The same invidious distinction was maintained even by Napo- 
leon, the child of the revolution, nursed by democracy, and raised by 
popular favor; the fauxbourg St. Antoine could be easily managed at all 
times, but the stubborn spirit of the Bourse required to be kept in check 
by the hand of despotism. Political, as well as religious truth, has ever 
been most effectually assailed in the persons of its disciples, and the influ- 
ence of the free principles of commerce can only be counteracted by the 
proscription of its followers.” 
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The remainder of Mr. Hone’s address is occupied with strictures on the 
moral influence of the penny paper system, and he gives some just notices 
of the standard literature of the past and present time ; closing with a few 
remarks on the importance of cultivating the powers of elocution, as the 
most likely road to preferment in a country where none are born to offi- 
cial stations. 

The anniversary poem, delivered before the Mercantile Library Asso. 
ciation on the same occasion, is appended to Mr. Hone’s address. The 
subject, “ Culture,” selected by Mr. Lunt, is happily illustrated in a poem 

_as deeply imbued with sound philosophy, as it is replete with classic and 


poetic images. 





Art. VII.—TOBACCO AND SNUFF ADMINISTRATION OF FRANCE. 


Tue monopoly of these articles produces to the government about 
44,000,000 francs ; the expenditure is about 23,000,000 francs ; 16,000,000 
of which are for the purchases of home grown or colonial tobacco, which 
is purchased and prepared by the government, and sold to the public 
by appointed agents. A general director, one sub-director, eight chiefs 
of offices, and forty clerks and subordinates, compose the central admin- 
istration, and the cost of these officials is 150,000 francs. There are 
six general inspectors of the culture, at 6,000 or 7,000 francs each ; 
twenty-six mounted inspectors of brigades and sub-brigadiers, seventy 
mounted surveyors, thirty unmounted brigadiers, and one hundred un- 
mounted surveyors. Altogether two hundred and thirty-two employes, sala- 
ries 300,000 francs. ‘The warehouses where the home grown tobacco is 
deposited, are twenty in number. There are twenty store-keepers, twenty 
controllers, and about fifty clerks ; total, ninety officials, who cost 220,000 
francs. ‘There are ten tobacco and snuff manufactories, each of them 
with one regisseur, (manager,) one inspector of the manufacture, a con- 
troller and sub-controller of manufacture, one store-keeper, eight clerks 
of first or second class, an apprentice in fabrication, at 2,500 francs a 
year! (all under the control of two general inspectors,) and about 1,200 
laborers. Total for the manufacture, 1,342 officials, receiving 1,640,000 
francs. As to the sale, there are thirty-five general entrepots of manu- 


factured tobacco and snuff, with thirty-five directors, twenty controllers of 


first and second class, one hundred and fifty officials of first and second 
class, and three hundred and forty subordinate employes ; altogether five 
hundred and five placemen, of whom the salaries amount to 440,000 
francs. Then come the debitants (dealers) appointed by the government, 
and who are paid by a per centage on the amount of the sales. Their 
number is not limited, and, for the whole of France, it is not under five 
thousand five hundred; so that the officials and dependents of the direc- 
tion des tabacs amount to seven thousand seven hundred and ninety. Be- 
sides the active officials and dependents, there are about three hundred 
and eighty ex-employes, receiving an allowance or gratuity, not being 
entitled to a pension ; and about one thousand five hundred pensioners of 
the excise and tobacco administrations. ‘The amount paid is 160,000 
francs for the first, and about 800,000 francs for the others. 
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Te money market presents very nearly the same appearances as for the last six months, 
viz: a low rate of interest, an accumulation of money in the great depositories, with a 
continued advance in almost all descriptions of property. ‘The imports, which swelled 
considerably in amount during the third quarter of the old fiscal year, or the first quarter 
according to the new arrangement, by which the year takes date on the Ist of July, 
instead of October Ist, as before, have since fallen off very considerably. ‘That increase 
of imports did not, however, produce any increased demand for bank facilities ; and their 
decline has not, therefore, lessened the employment of money, in any great degree. The 
unemployed capital continues to accumulate, as evinced in the returns of the New York 
banks, to the 1st December, as compared with the former returns, as follows :— 


Banxs or New York—Janvary, Avaust anp Novemser, 1843. 








January. August. November. 
I ccinsskccemnennn. | Agagablanscaces parce ood $53,267,130 
“ “ to directors,. 155,775 4,537,536 
“ < tobrokeree” ¢ $52,948,467 1,430,099 3,709,463 
ik BON iii suis uns doaige herd eats 3,568,725 4,063,595 4,081,636 
Bonds and mortgages,.........+++0++ 12,446,083 3,644,870 3,772,037 
Stocks and promissory notes,...... iat 12,330,987 11,665,311 
Due from directorsother than loans,, «serene Fp 39,788 48,084 
“ brokers “s At te, Weak peace ake 212,219 810,160 
ins dain vi ievsipneadncerocese 770,372 527,756 389,392 
Loss and @xpense,..........secceeeeees i 948,738 554,613 639,238 
IE sii os Feiss << ceeschausengeres see 87,328 98,639 105,947 
Specie, ......+00+6 Braueins sauakeanhin aes . 8,477,076 14,091,779 11,502,789 
CT i oo auccecahecohaparscken 2,273,131 2,734,417 3,102,856 
4,906,292 4,033,105 
Bills of banks suspended,......... ; 4,888,987 rg te Geeasi 
PO TIT TED). acco sunccccscccacsae 7,700,044 11,728,808 9,700,629 
BI GBA « vinvecisinn sor avnneecadnote:t:) o.4 7 eleawedaans Wiens vbse 438 
$93,508,951 $113,759,871 $111,614,722 

Liabilities. 

SE siinieisthassash bench orseuiness ¢ $43,950,137 $43,019,571 $43,369,152 
teil isin us dbscnecacncsyasee 6 4,129,699 4,011,923 4,164,254 
Circulation, old issue,................ 7,912,680 5,227,930 
hs pagigtueeda.c.ssccc.-.0. 12,031,871 6,608,663 11,985,171 
Ee oc iciniinibincensicse's |: emelidsdumae 531,762 963,198 
Soi incy angiennsedinnsecencsse 1,495,888 741,382 1,157,203 
eae a cdasensaenegvousesees 19,100,415 24,679,230 27,389,160 
SN cbbciiis ccccadeteiccceeececee 213,411 316,453 587,871 
iii ccs sa diclveneion sc 12,072,679 21,340,748 14,642,143 
DOORMULOT TIE BtAteBprescccciccccce coavecesvecte 4,033,385 1,645,320 
ERE aS 401,441 570,276 505,279 
PI hci cdayccdesccvactisudeecs . $93,508,951  $113,765,579 111,614,722 


The regular loans of the banks, it appears, are but about $260,000 in advance of those 
of August. The loans to the directors of the banks are larger. Those gentlemen are 
all of them of the most extensive merchants of the city; and, in a regular state of 
business, the demand for facilities would first come from such a quarter. The amount of 
business paper created is, however, in the aggregate, but small; so small that, during the 
next quarter, probably, greater difficulty will be found in investing the proceeds of paper, 
which matures within a circle of sixty days. This latter circumstance has been the cause 
of the increased amount loaned to brokers; who, for the most part, employ the means 
VOL. X.—NO. I. 7 
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thus obtained in stock operations, and have, in some degree, contributed to the rapid rise 
in all descriptions of public securities. The following is a table of present rates :— 


Prices or Stocks in THE New York Marker. 


Rate. — April, 1843. eeicare sae ae Pg 
tates,....... 5 a we... ee 
par a: RR 4 ied ae &@ ce 1028 a 1024 1024 a 1093 
Se raat 6 1862 112 all3 11440135 1153 a 116 
Seema 5 a. me a " bie. a can es a 104 
ini 1 ® 05 a 10 07 a 10 074 a 108 
we a 6 1850-54-60 103 2105 107 a 1074 107} a 10 : 
© 57 eel 6 1861-62-67 103 a 105 107 al074 .. a ... 
ee 54 1860-61-65 97 a 98 102 a 1024... a 
Oe 5 eee 5 1845 97 a 98 .. a 100 sages apa 
imag 5 1846-7-8-9 .. a... 99 2100 103 a 1034 
BV ive 5 1850-51-57 ... a... 99 a 100 103 a 1034 
We 5 1855-58 93 a 94 98 a 99 100 a 101 
Me ikki 5 1859-60-61 94 a 95 99 a 99 100 a 101 
Beis extn 44 1849-58 87 a 88 oe S845 * 
Ohio,... . 6 1850 69 a 70 944 a 94% 1024 a 103 
,, SE ewer - 6 1856-60 67 a 68 95 a 954 1033 a 104 
ene Tee 54 a 55 824 a 83 a 
NS EE: an 89 a 894 9742 98 108} a 109 
Bites vccsesseue 6 1870 23 a 233 354 a 363 463 a 47 
Indiana,.............. 5 25 years. 25 a 26 35 a 354 47 a 47} 
Arkansas,..........++ a  imases 284 a 30 38 a 45 45 a 50 
Alabama, ....... eee 50 a 60 60 a 67 is eo 
re ei: wal Bie Adee 58 a 60 84 a 85 
Patnmyivenia,...cce Be snnone 41 a 42 61 a 614 69 a 694 
‘Tennessee,.......... ese abscale se UR 90 a 92 107 a 108 
New York city,... 7 1857 107 allO 111 a 112 111 a 112 
“ ee ae 106 2108 107 2108 108 a 108 
a 5 1850 94 a 95 99 a 994 1023 a 103 
“ 5 1858-70 94 a 95 994.2100 103 a 1034 


The rise is here very great, particularly in Ohio and Kentucky stocks, which have ad. 
vanced from 20 to 36 per cent. The small amount of money thrown by the banks into 
the stock market had, however, no other effect than to accelerate an improvement in 
prices which was otherwise inevitable, from the general plenteousness of money. The 
New York market is the great centre of moneyed operations ; but the advance in Virginia 
and South Carolina stocks, which are comparatively unknown in the New York market, 
has been as great at the south as other stocks here. Notwithstanding that the aggregate 
loans have increased, the idle means of the banks have alsoincreased. The United States 
government drew out $2,300,000, which, it appears, returned to the banks as individual 
deposits, there being no means of prompt investment ; and the unemployed deposits of 
the banks stand now at a point higher than ever before, with one exception. At the same 
time, the balance due banks has been reduced from $10,000,000 to $5,000,000. Asan 
index to the movement of business during the year, as compared with former ones, we 
will take a table of the tolls on the New York state canals, the receipts of flour and wheat 
at tide-water; the Ohio canal tolls, and the receipts of flour and wheat at Cleveland, as 
follows :— 


New York Canals. Ohio Canals. 
RECEIPTS AT CLEVELAND. Ohio Miami 
Flour and Wheat, Flour. Wheat. Pork. canal. canal. 
eql.tobbis.Flour. Tolls. Bbls. Bush. Bobis. Tolls. Tolls. 
1839,....... 1,007,311 $1,599,938 264,887 1,515,820 30,7174 $23,599 $78,601 
i ae 2,046,716 1,773,583 505,461 2,155,407 23,017 452,112 70,321 


1841,....... 1,756,211 2,033,262 441,425 1,564,421 29.797 416,202 72,612 
1842,....... 1,747,448 1,748,870 492,711 1,311,665 52,272 387,442 71,500 
1843,....... 2,246,621 2,081,646 577,369 813,536 13,177 304,887 73,153 
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This gives a large increase in the trade of the state of New York, consisting of the 
produce of other states, poured through the great canal. Of that produce, however, it 
appears that the proportion furnished by Ohio has greatly fallen off. The decline in the 
quantity of flour and wheat which has reached Cleveland, is equal to about 15,000 barrels 
of flour, and in pork about 39,000 barrels, or 75 per cent. ‘The tolls show a correspond- 
ing diminution. This decline in the trade of Ohio is attributable to the low price of pro- 
visions, and the great competition from the other western states. Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, and Iowa, are sending forth enormous and constantly increasing supplies of produce. 
These supplies, borne on the bosom of the great lakes, pour through the Erie canal to 
market in great abundance, and the price sinks under the competition. Those states 
which are the most prolific, and can produce at least cost, will monopolize the market. 
Illinois enjoys an advantage over Ohio in this particular, because her lands will yield more 
for the same amount of labor, and the cost of production is less, because there is compar- 
atively no taxation. The effect of these operating causes is seen in the fact that, while 
the Erie canal, the great artery for the western business, shows an increase of business, 
the Ohio canals show a decline. The low prices of agricultural produce, yielding scarcely 
more than the cost of transportation to market, leaves very little surplus applicable to the 
purchase of goods, or to the supply of that currency so much needed by the western 
states. ‘The following table will show the leading features of the banks in several states, 
on the lst November, 1843 and 1842 :— 


BANKS OF SEVERAL States, Novemser 1, 1843 anp 1842. 





1842, 1843, 
Loans. Specie. Loans. Specie. 

Indiana,..........++ $2,897,917 $779,047 $2,640,695 $969 306 
TN iiss. vxstaone 3,229,3)2 798,998 WR ote Stee 
Ce icancdssonnnces 6,376,950 825,010 3,944,371 768,032 
New Orleans,.... 48,153,068 1,911,594 24,069,020 6,377,316 
South Carolina,... 4,077,486 419,142 3,936,540 662,449 
New York,....... 52,386,467 8,477,076 61,534,129 11,502,789 
Massachusetts,.... 44,610,391 2,682,300 42,993,291 7,298,815 

$161,731,881 $15,913,167 $139,018,046 $27,578,707 

Circulation. Deposits. Circulation. Deposits. 

Indiana,............ $1,732,518 $181,248 $2,115,225 $200,248 
THAROHG, 6..00000.00 2,212,127 164,552 a OT aa 
eins snteicesinneee 1,314,663 1,605,633 2,203,976 527,843 
New Orleans,...... 1,724,080 2,390,740 1,178,637 4,427,047 
South Carolina,... 1,094,993 1,660,354 1,392,107 1,126,232 
New York,........ 12,031,871 19,109,415 17,213,101 27,389,160 
Massachusetts,..... 8,049,906 6,130,164 9,219,267 10,213,887 


$28,160,158 $31,233,106 $33,222,313 $43,884,417 
These aggregates give the following result :— 
1849. 1843, Increase. 








Decrease. 
Loans,..........06 $161,731,881 $139,018,046 wee $22,713,835 
BOOGIBs i005 ‘ 15,913,167 27,576,707 $11,665,542 hesdcediagees 
Circulation,...... 28,160,158 33,322,313 5,162,155 insite dcueiinahe 
Deposits,......... 31,233,106 43,884,417 GEA. néacenbeven cic’ 


In Louisiana, Ohio, and Illinois, many banks have been put in liquidation during the 
year. The Indiana State Bank now furnishes the paper currency for nearly the whole of 
the states of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, and the prolific territories of Iowa and Wis- 
consin. There is, therefore, a great scarcity of a circulating medium in those sections, 
which is becoming gradually supplied with the precious metals; an operation retarded, 
however, by the want of an outlet for agricultural produce sufficiently large to raise its 
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money value. Notwithstanding the reduction in the loans of the banks, it appears that 
the deposits have swollen near 40 per cent, consisting mostly of specie, which stands 70 
per cent higher than last year, and is very nearly equal to the outstanding bank circula- 
tion in the seven ennmerated states. This state of banking credits leads to the conclusion 
that the general internal trade of the country, and its external commerce, will grow no 
faster than the money value of the sales of the produce of sections, and the export of the 
surplus produce of the whole Union. There can be no sudden renewal of credit pur- 
chases ; and those accumulations of capital appropriated to the facilitating of that method 
of business, will be very slowly absorbed in profitable employment. 

The commercial intercourse between Great Britain and the United States has, during 
the past few years, been greatly curtailed from the amount to which the value of yearly 
interchange between the two countries attained in 1836 and 1837. In the English par- 
liament, this matter of the decline in the American trade has been frequently referred to, 
more particularly in the debate of the 29th July last, when the exports of British goods to 
the United States were represented to have fallen from £12,427,000, in 1836, to 
£5,200,000, in 1838; rising to £7,098,000 in 1839, and again reduced to £3,528,000, 
in 1842. Lord John Russell, on that occasion, referred the decline to the restrictive pol- 
icy of England; and Sir Robert Peel, in answer, did not deny the falling off in trade ; 
but, at the same time, overlooked the true cause of that decline, viz: the position of 
the banking system of this country. It is astonishing how little weight is given to the 
agency of banking, in creating a sale for British goods, even by those most accustomed to 
consider the subject. In many quarters, of high commercial authority, hopes are expressed 
of a speedy recovery in the trade with this country ; while the fact that the banking sys- 
tem, in nine states of the Union, is entirely destroyed, is overlooked. In order to under- 
stand this matter, in relation to the present relative position of the country, it will be 
necessary to review the past. In the year 1828, the United States Bank was in full vigor 
and credit, with its capital of $35,000,000 actively employed, and exercising a governing 
power over three hundred and twenty-nine banks, in all the states of the Union. The 
aggregate capital was $110,192,268; making, with the United States Bank capital, 
$145,192,268. That year 1828 was marked by three important events—the accession 
of General Jackson to the presidency, the imposition of the high tariff, and the commence. 
ment of the government hostility against the United States Bank. The operation of the 
tariff was to check imports of goods, and accumulate specie in the vaults of the Atlantic 
banks; more particularly in those of the United States Bank, which controlled the state 
institutions. The specie in that institution rose from $6,000,000 to $11,000,000, in one 
year. This enabled the bank to push out its loans; and they rose from $33,000,000, in 
1828, to $66,000,000, in 1832. This movement of the governing money power was 
followed by that of all the other banks. The plenteousness of money thus created, favored 
the multiplication of banks; which were necessary, as it was supposed, to take the place 
of the United States Bank, the charter of which was to expire in 1836. In 1832, this 
movement was accelerated by the removal of the deposits from the United States Bank, 
into the vaults of banks in all the states, with an injunction “to loan liberally to mer- 
chants.” In this way, the number of banks, and the amount of capital, advanced as 
follows :— 


Number of Banks. Capital. 
January, 1830,............. sind dbvinseaiiie 330 $145,192,268 
yy Titi ti Abies ans innammaasihnn 632 290,772,091 
. atl ecibditniesninaianontll 661 358,442,692 


The direction which this capital and credit took, in their employment, was to encourage 
the purchase and consumption of goods on credit. The great London houses were then 
so liberal in their facilities, that almost any person of fair standing in the states could 
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make large purchases of goods in the manufacturing districts, and draw upon the London 
banker in his own favor. The houses granting these credits usually fixed a specific day 
for payment; but these payments were proverbially irregular. The facility of buying 
goods would not have operated well without corresponding facilities here to sell. These 
facilities were found in the constant multiplication of banks, and their competition for 
business. The importer, who purchased goods in England on an open credit, sold them 
at long dates to the jobber, whose note the banks readily discounted, with the importer’s 
endorsement. The jobber, in his turn, sent agents, drummers, and salesmen, in all direc- 
tions over the country, and offered almost unlimited time to the country dealers. These 
latter bought largely, giving their notes at eight, twelve, and eighteen months; which 
notes were discounted on the Atlantic border, with the jobber’s endorsement, and made 
payable at the bank in the interior nearest the dealer’s place of residence. The country 
dealer, possessing such facilities of purchasing, in his turn sold to the consumers on credit, 
waiting “another crop” for his pay. In this way, very soon, a whole year’s crop had 
been consumed in advance. The farmer owed the storekeeper, the storekeeper the jobber, 
the jobber the importer, and the latter the London house. This whole chain of indebted- 
ness was sustained only by the renewal of notes, and was continued as long as the banks 
were able to do this, or until the London houses demanded payment. This latter took 
place in 1836, in which year the imports from England to the United States reached their 
highest amount, £12,427,000. Simultaneously with this demand, the federal government 
discredited bank paper, by requiring specie in payment of the public lands. The result 
was bank suspension. The London houses failed utterly. The New York and eastern 
banks immediately called in their long loans, and required the jobbers here to pay up 
instalments of 5 to 10 per cent, every sixty days. This stopped all further purchases, and 
sales on credit; and the imports from England fell one-half. The United States Bank, 
and those of the south and west, did not return to specie payments, but continued their 
loans ; which fact facilitated the collection of debts due New York. In 1838, most of 
the present state debts were created, and sold in England. Their proceeds were brought 
home in the shape of goods, which were sold in the same manner as before. When dis. 
credit overtook those stocks, the final failure of the United States Bank, and most of those 
of the south and west, followed. The contraction and liquidation of most of these banks 
has been going on for the last three years, and are the real cause of the decline in imports, 
the tariff and rates of duty having been constantly falling ; and were lower in 1842, when 
the exports from England to this country were £3,258,000, than they had been since the 
war. The number of banks and their capitals, in the several states, for several periods, 
up to the present month, are as follows :— 


Number or Banks, AND THEIR AGGREGATE CarrraL, IN EACH STATE, AT THREE PERIODS. 


1830, 1839, 1843, 

No. Banks. Capital. No. Banks. Capital. No.Banks. Capital. 
ae ee 18 $2,050,000 48 $4,671,500 37 $2,925,000 
New Hampshire, . 18 1,791,670 28 2,939,508 27 2,847,508 
Vermont,.......... 10 432,625 19 1,325,530 7 597,810 
Massachusetts, ... 66 20,420,000 118 34,485,600 108 32,631,000 
Rhode Island,.... 47 6,118,397 62 9,983,969 62 9,823,558 
Connecticut, ...... 31 4,485,177 31 8,806,204 31 8,580,593 
New York,...... F 37 20,083,353 159 52,028,781 131 43,019,577 
New Jersey,...... 18 2,017,009 26 3,822,607 25 3,470,000 
Pennsylvania,*... 33 14,610,333 48 24,286,405 35 18,794,230 

U. States,... 1 35,000,000 l 35,000,000 oe:  eeaeeepen ee ° 
Delaware,......... 5 83,000 3 881,518 3 881,518 
Maryland,*....... i 13 6,250,495 21 10,526,494 11 6,850,000 


Dis. of Columbia, 9 3,875,794 6 1,768,074 6 1,745,155 
Virginia, .......... 4 5,571,100 6 10,139,406 6 10,130,000 


7* 
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Noumper or Banks, etc.—Continued. 


1830. 1839. 1843, 


No. Banks. Capital. No. Banks. Capital. No.Banks. Capital. 


North Carolina, . 3 3,195,000 3 3,154,761 3 3,225,000 
South Carolina, . 5 4,631,000 12 11,584,355 7 8,160,800 
Georgia, .......... 9 4,203,829 21 15,119,219 15 10,187,000 
Florida,* .........- 1 75,000 3 4,582,236 sila: HA Tia ues 
Alabama, ......... 2 643,000 3 10,685,405 1 1,500,000 
Louisiana,*....... 4 5,665,980 16 41,737,691 6 20,925,140 
Mississippi,*...... 1 950,600 23 30,397,857 1 350,000 
Tennessee,....... 1 737,817 3 7,187,921 4 6,488,192 
Kentucky,......... bis 2 sie RR 6 9,329,088 5 9,036,108 
Missouri,.......... RE hee OBBOLL SS ss 1 1,116,123 1 1,000,000 
Illinois,* 2 5,423,185 oh eather RNR 
Indiana,*.......... Boe Oe eas 1 2,595,221 1 2,595,221 
Olin sicvircerene . ll 1,454,386 36 10,507,521 8 2,150,000 
Michigan,*....... 1 100,000 9 1,229,200 2 350,000 
Arkansas, *...... , pag ac ecm 2 3,495,857 lbissiicch scbdae oatic's 

Total,...... 329 $145,202,565 618 $358,793,326 543 $208,253,410 


The states marked thus * are delinquent in their government debts, and it is remarkable 
that precisely in those states the greatest fluctuation has taken place. $150,000,000 of 
bank capital has gone into liquidation. Of this, the bankrupt states have lost $108,524,000, 
or two-thirds of the whole. The debts of these states amount to $125,400,000, of which 
$78,900,000 was contracted for bank capital. The remaining portion of the bank capital 
was the subscription of individuals in Europe and the eastern states. Deducting the debt 
contracted for bank capital from the whole amount of the debt, leaves $46,500,000 con- 
tracted for other purposes. Adding this to the bank capital, leaves $154,024,000 as the 
amount sent into those states from Europe and the eastern states, and which has mostly 
been consumed and lost. The remains of that vast sum are now slowly finding their way 
back to their original owners. The vast sum which sought those states in the few years 
from 1830 to 1839, was mostly in the shape of consumable goods. The current has 
ceased; and has been, during the last few years, setting the other way. Instead of 
$200,000,000 seeking the west on credit, through the hands of merchants and dealers, 
loading the canals and public works, and employing armies of laborers and speculators, 
who were producing nothing, the remains of those loans and credits are coming back in 
produce, at low money prices. Every $100, which was then borrowed at a value equal 
to ten barrels of flour, is now being repaid, if at all, in a value equal to twenty barrels of 
flour. These immense drains upon the industry of the people must, for a length of time, 
operate in preventing any material rise in the rate of interest; because the door is closed 
which was formerly open to a large demand, while the supply of capital is accumulating 
in quarters where it seeks investment. 





EXPORTS OF TEA. 


Exports of Tea from Canton to the United States, from June 30th, 1842, to June 4th, 
1843, stated in chests. 


FOOD a's céiorrscenissesievats 77,298 | Bouchongy,....i.ccscsescscccsccocvesce 04074 
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CFUNOUPI UNS secs esesctsspengsactanie DOD. F SUMIE ihsedel cco sdcds secccnnsssaceeh ene 757 
Biss bnssvgh vcstcoccienemabuck 7,573 miles 
GORI iiieieas viens vitcrcentnintincss MIT OU OI oi is oo oc css steee 178,204 
Ee eee packages 7,875 | Sweetmeats,....................boxes 2,026 
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MERCANTILE LAW DEPARTMENT. 


MERCANTILE LAW CASES. 


MARINE INSURANCE. 


In the United States Circuit Court, at Boston, December, 1843, an action was brought 
by Joseph Lawrence vs. the New Bedford Commercial Insurance Company, before 
Judge Joseph Story, on a policy of insurance for $4,000 on “ catchings” on the barque 
Boston, of New London. The policy was dated December 5, 1842, the risk to com. 
mence April 24, 1842, ‘lost or not lost.” 

The principal ground of defence was, that the vessel was unseaworthy. 

It appeared that the plaintiff purchased the barque, at second hand, in 1835, when he 
had her thoroughly repaired, at an expense of $7,000. She went one whaling voyage, 
and returned in 1837. She went another voyage, and, on her return, in 1839, met with 
a severe gale. She sailed on her last voyage in June, 1841. 

As to the weather which she encountered, there was some conflict in the testimony. 
A part of the witnesses testified that it was very severe in October, when the vessel 
sprung a leak, and in the three succeeding months. In February, it was more severe 
than ever. Whales were in sight, but no attempts were made to take them, on account 
of the weather. 

In March there was another severe gale. 

In April (when the policy attached) the vessel arrived at Banks’s Peninsula, Akerora 
Bay, when she underwent some: repairs and proceeded on her voyage. In May she had 
a severe gale, but held on in her business until August, when she encountered a very 
severe gale, according to the log book and the testimony of the master and mate. She 
arrived at the Bay of Islands in September, and a survey was called by the master. The 
cargo was ordered to be taken out, and there were three surveys. It was found that 
four lower deck beams were broken down; twelve knees were required, and a large 
quantity of timber. The surveyor reported that she was in a very shattered condition, 
and totally unfit to proceed to sea with her cargo; and that it would cost more than her 
value to repair her. She was accordingly sold. 


I I aod Sack G ais Avo ons <hahen ae haaceatuseuaweeses ep so4chrmne sed $22,000 
Of which there was, on the _ end COMI). 5 ciiiicciiciccssies peas eeuundste bens 18,000 
On the catchings,... heivaneivebunsedp intuedaedtsssneosseninibindbbccdinaceccorn sina QEnee 


There was a “ital phon and the olaintif sought to recover in this action the balance 
due on the policy on the catchings. The policies on the ship and outfits were under- 
written by other officers in New Bedford, and abide the event of the present suit. 

There was some contradiction between the witnesses in the case as to the stress of 
weather which the vessel had encountered both before and after the policy had attached. 

The defendants contended that the vessel was not seaworthy, and had been gradually 
worn out by weather which a seaworthy vessel could have encountered with perfect 
safety ; that, at all events, she had become unseaworthy before April 24, when the po- 
licy was to attach; and that it consequently never did attach. 

The plaintiff contended that the vessel was seaworthy both before and after the 24th 
of April; but that, if she was seaworthy when she left New Haven, it was sufficient, 
even if she became unseaworthy before April 24, because, as the policy contained the 
clause “ost or not lost,” it would attach even if she became unseaworthy before 
April 24, 

Judge Story, in charging the jury, ruled this point against the plaintiff, and held that, 
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where the time when the policy is to attach is prior to the date of the policy, and it con. 
tains the clause “ lost or not lost,” if the vessel is lost before the time when it is to at. 
tach, it never does attach; but if lost afterwards, it does attach, even though the loss 
occurs before the date of the policy. In this case, if the vessel was not seaworthy on 
April 24, the policy never did attach, and the plaintiff could not recover. 

The learned judge then went into an extended examination of the law of insurance, 
particularly as to seaworthiness, and then reviewed minutely the evidence and the course 
of the voyage. In conclusion, he stated to the jury that they were to judge of the facts, 
and if they had perceived any bias in his mind, as to the facts in the case, still they were 
to rely on their own convictions. He added that, in the thirty-two years in which he 
had presided in this court, he had the satisfaction of believing that the verdicts in cases 
tried before him had been the verdicts of the juries, and not his verdicts. 

The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff. 


PRIVATE EXPRESSES. 


In the United States District Court, November, 1843, an action was brought by the 
United States vs. Adams & Co., to recover $100, being the penalty imposed by the act 
of 1825 for carrying two letters, or $50 for each. Messrs. Adams were charged gene- 
rally with carrying letters in packages, knowing the packages to contain them, and also 
that letters were carried by their agents, Messrs. Fisher & Stevens, in the steamboat 
New Haven, and that defendants procured it to be done, which, it is contended, brings 
them within the statute. The action was entered by order of the United States govern. 
ment at Washington, to test the right of the express lines, in particular, to carry letters, 
the revenue of the post-office, it is said, being much injured by them. 

On the part of the government it was proved that, upon one occasion, a man named 
Stevens, who was agent to defendants, received some $3 or $4 for carrying letters from 
Boston to Norwich, and that, on several other occasions, a number of parcels containing 
letters were left at Adams & Co.’s office, and that they procured them to be forwarded 
to their respective destinations. They also proved that, since the establishment of those 
express lines, the post-office revenue had fallen off nearly $7,000 a quarter. 

On the part of the defendants it is contended that they do not come within the provi- 
sions of the statute, inasmuch as it does not prohibit the carrying of parcels, and that they 
have never knowingly sent, or procured to be sent, any letters ; nor are they bound, nor 
would they be authorized, to open any parcels that might be sent to their establishment. 
They proved that the man Stevens was only one day employed by them, in consequence 
of the illness of their regular agent, and that they had no knowledge of his having re- 
ceived any money, as alleged by plaintiff. 

Judge Betts charged that the law of 1825 was made to prevent a continuance of the 
system then in use, of vessels and stages having a box in which letters were deposited 
by the public for the place of destination. The schedule alludes to vessels and stages ; 
and an amendment, in 1827, added horse or foot posts. He did not consider the law to 
apply to passengers, or other persons carrying letters on their persons or in their trunks. 
Congress, if it saw fit, might pass a law prohibiting any person whatever carrying let- 
ters, as it prohibits contraband goods ; but it has seen the operation of this new system of 
expresses which has sprung up, and not taken any steps in relation to it. If Messrs. 
Adams & Co. employed a vehicle (whether called car, or crate, or anything else) on a 
post road, or watercourse considered a post road, and made a business of it, knowingly 
carrying letiers for hire, they are liable ; but if they themselves, or their agents, merely 
carried letters on their persons, or carried them in packages without knowing the con. 
tents of such packages, they are not liable. Neither are the defendants liable for the 
acts of their agents, if those acts were committed contrary to their directions. 

The jury returned a verdict for defendants. 
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RETURN OF DUTIES ON WHEAT AND FLCUR RESHIPPED. 


In the United States Circuit Court, November, 1843, Benjamin Kidd and others vs. 
Samuel Swartwout, collector, Judge Botts presiding. 

In 1836, the plaintiffs, through Grinnell & Minturn, their agents, purchased and ship- 
ped a quantity of wheat and flour from New York, consigned to George Wilde & Co., 
of London, to be sold for their account. Upon its arrival in London it was entered at 
the custom-house, where it continued under the custom-house lock and key. It ap. 
peared that the sale was lost in London, and it was reshipped by George Wilde & Co., 
and consigned to Grinnell, Minturn & Co. On its arrival in New York, the consignees 
claimed to have it entered as American produce; the collector, however, refused, on the 
ground that it had changed hands, and compelled Grinnell, Minturn & Co. to pay the 
duties on it, amounting to $3,436 29. Mr. Grinnell entered a protest at the time, and 
the present action is brought to be refunded those duties. 

After the plaintiffs’ counsel had closed his case, the district attorney stated that he did 
not intend to make any defence, except merely to see that the plaintiffs had made out 
their case, and if so, he had no objection to their getting a verdict, and having those du- 
ties refunded. He said the question here turned on the construction of the 47th section 
of the act of 1799, in relation to American produce sent out of this country and after- 
wards reshipped. He then read the section alluded to, which stated that, on American 
produce brought back, no duty should be demanded, provided certain regulations therein 
mentioned were complied with. He thought the identity of the flour was not suffi- 
ciently proved, nor was there any evidence of those regulations being complied with. 

Judge Betts charged that, if it were American wheat and flour, it was the duty of the 
party claiming here to show that it was so; and next, to show that it was returned in the 
same condition as it was when it went from this country. The act of 1799 referred the 
matter to the custom-house officers, the collector and the controller, and it was for them 
to be satisfied as to whether the requirements of that act were complied with, and they 
are the proper parties to ascertain those facts. The evidence of identity, and of a com- 
pliance with the regulations pointed out by the act, is sufficient ; and the principal ques- 
tion is one of law, whether the sale of a portion of the goods changed their American 
character. Judge Betts intimated his opinion that the act would not bear that construc- 
tion. The jury found a verdict for the plaintiffs, without retiring, of $4,915 63, includ- 
ing interest. 

AUCTIONEERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


An action of assumpsit was recently brought in the Court of Common Pleas, Boston, 
by Henshaw, Ward & Co. vs. Thomas W. Seers & Co., in which the plaintiffs declar. 
ed upon certain warranties alleged to be made by the defendants, under the following 
circumstances :— 

On the 9th of August, 1843, the defendants, who were auctioneers and commission 
merchants in Boston, advertised in the newspapers, for sale at public auction, ‘two cases 
of Manilla indigo, of superior quality.’ On the same day it was exposed in the sales- 
room to public examination, and was seen by Mr. Ward, who, as well as other pur- 
chasers, had an opportunity of examining the article; and being the highest bidder, he 
bought the indigo at sixty-five cents per pound. A bill of sale was made to the said 
Henshaw, Ward & Co., in which the article was called “ two cases of indigo,” and it 
was paid for in cash—amounting to $262 92. A few days afterwards, the plaintiffs 
resold the indigo at auction; but the purchasers returned it to the auctioneer, calling it 
a spurious article. On being notified of this, the plaintiffs immediately rescinded the 
sale, took back the indigo, and then called on defendants to take back the indigo from 
them, and return the money which had been paid for it. 
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Henshaw, Ward & Co. also sent the indigo to the store of the defendants, who knew 
nothing of the spurious character when they sold it, but the latter declined to receive it, 
or to disclose the name of their principal, being, as they stated, requested by the person 
who consigned the article to them not to make him known in the transaction ; and to 
defend any suit or legal process, and the defendants were to be indemnified therefor. 

It was proved that the indigo, so sold, was composed of the following ingredients, 
discovered by accurate chemical analysis :— 


Chopottinte OF WOR, wei ccreciccicescsccccvevioceveoreees desdeek vetacs en - 20 parts. 

Des BOE isidiii cian tonite titaried sorties sittin bnoonidsletiotlits 7% 

Potash, &¢.,.....0+0+4 eituaeiitamipsecimnnnevehing a on hee 
100 


And that there was no “ indigo,” or “ Manilla indigo,” at all in the compound ; that 
it was wholly worthless for any of the uses of manufacturing; that, when mixed with 
sulphuric acid, it would, instead of giving the beautiful hue of indigo, at once turn 
white ; and that it was not such an article as was known in commerce as indigo. 

On the other hand, it was proved that real Manilla indigo was of the most variable 
qualities and prices, sometimes selling as low as fifteen cents per pound ; that it con. 
tained alloy in different proportions ; that it was the poorest kind of indigo, as com- 
pared with that which was imported from other countries in the East Indies; that an ar- 
ticle similar in appearance, and equally worthless with that in question, and which, in the 
opinion of the witnesses, was imported from Manilla, had been sold at auction in Boston, 
two years ago, “as Manilla indigo ;” that this indigo, bought by plaintiffs, was done up 
in genuine Manilla packages, and was of such a character and appearance as readily to 
deceive the most experienced purchasers of the article. The plaintiffs’ counsel expressly 
disclaimed any imputation of fraud, or of any conduct in any wise dishonorable or improper 
on the part of the defendants, but claimed to recover on the warranties as above stated. 

The writ contained five counts, setting forth the warranty in different forms; and the 
plaintiffs’ counsel contended— 

1. That the advertisement contained in the newspaper was, in law, a warranty that 
the article sold was “ Manilla indigo of superior quality.” 

2. That the bill of sale was a warranty that the article sold was “ indigo.” 

3. That the law implied that the defendants warranted that the article sold was what 
it was denominated to be; and that the defendants, having undertaken to sell indigo, 
must sell an article which should be indigo in fact, and not a wholly spurious article ; or, 
in other words, it must be known to merchants as indigo. 

The defendants’ counsel contended that, at a sale by public auction, where there was 
a full opportunity for inspection of the article, and it was examined by the purchaser, 
he must be considered as purchasing on his own judgment; the law would not imply 
any warranty in his favor from the description of the article contained in the advertise- 
ment or in the bill of parcels. 

Judge Warren ruled that the bill of sale was, in law, an express warranty that the 
article sold was indigo in fact ; that, if it was agreed or proved that the article sold was not 
in fact indigo, nor known to merchants as indigo, and the plaintifis had offered to return 
the same within a reasonable time, they would be entitled to recover the money they paid 
therefor, and interest. If the article was so manufactured as to deceive skilful judges, 
the fact of the plaintiffs having had an opportunity to examine it, would not relieve the 
defendants from liability. 

Thereupon a verdict was taken by consent for the plaintiffs, in the sum of $267 53, 
reserving to the defendants the right to except to the ruling of the judge, if they should 
think it advisable. 
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INSURANCE ON CARGO. 


In the Supreme Court, Philadelphia, November, 1843, Francia & Brothers vs. The 
Phenix Insurance Company, an action on a policy of insurance was brought by the 
plaintiffs, executed June 11th, 1838, upon a cargo of fruits, wine, and cork, valued at 
$21,000, and shipped, or said to have been shipped on board the brig Ruth, from Gibral- 
tar for Baltimore, but which was lost on the passage. The evidence was that the cork 
was not on board the vessel, and also that the cargo had been previously insured in Lon- 
don for about $12,000, which sum had been paid the plaintiffs. Payment of the present 
claim was resisted, on the ground that the $12,000, which had been paid by the London 
underwriters, was a full indemnity for the fruit and wines which were on board and were 
Jost, and consequently that the plaintiffs could demand no further indemnity from the 
defendants. To this it was replied, that this was a policy in which the value of the 
shipment was fixed. It was entered into for the purpose of securing not only the goods, 
but the profits on their shipment to this country, and the parties were bound by the 
value stated in the contract. As to the payment of the $12,000 by the London under- 
writers, the plaintiffs acknowledged that it should be deducted from the sum named in 
the policy, and this, together with a deduction for the value of the cork which was not 
on board, and counting the estimated profits upon the wines and fruit, would show a 
balance in his favor of about $5,000. The defendants, on the other hand, contended 
that the policy of insurance placed the value of $21,000 upon a cargo of wines, fruit, 
and cork ; that the absence of the cork from the cargo altered the character of the con- 
tract from a valued to an open policy, and that, therefore, the plaintiffs could only recover 
for the actual worth of the articles lost, throwing the estimated profits out of the ques- 
tion, the same as if the insurance had been upon a cargo of fruit and wines generally, 
without naming their value. In this view of the case, witnesses were examined to prove 
that the amount received by the plaintiffs from the London underwriters was as much as 
the cargo was worth. 

Judge Kennedy charged the jury in favor of points made by the defendants; but said 
that it was their duty to return the amount of the premium which had been paid for ef. 
fecting the insurance, and, as it had not appeared that this had been done, their verdict 
might be for the plaintiffs for that amount. The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiffs 
for $2,901 91. 

CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT. 

In the Cireuit Court of New York, Judge Kent presiding, (in the case of Jacob Little 
and others vs. The St. Louis Perpetual Insurance Company,) an action was brought by 
the endorsee of certain certificates of deposit of the St. Louis Perpetual Insurance Com. 
pany. 

One of the certificates ran in these words: ‘Samuel B. Knapp has deposited on his 
own account, in current bank notes, $1000, payable to his order one day after date, 
with interest at the rate of (blank) per annum. St. Louis, May 17th, 1841." The 
other certificate was in similar terms, except that the money was stated to be in Ken- 
tucky bank bills, and payable in one month after date. 

On the part of the defence it was contended that, the deposit being in current bank 
notes, at St. Louis, and in Kentucky bank bills, the amount must be understood as be- 
ing payable in the same currency, and that, not being money, the papers were not nego- 
tiable, and the endorsee could not maintain his action on them. 

The Judge said that, if he considered only that the money was payable in current 
funds or Kentucky bank bills, he should consider the certificate not negotiable, because 
the court could not judicially know that such currency was money or cash at St. Louis. 
But, taking the whole paper together, it appeared that the amount was specified in dol- 
lars, payable without qualification to the order of the party, at a credit and with interest. 
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It was therefore to be considered as payable in cash, and therefore negotiable. Verdict 
for plaintiffs—on the first check, $5,690 ; and on the second check, $4,700. 


INSURANCE——-DAMAGE BY COLLISION. 


A case was decided in Louisiana, several months ago, involving an interesting point of 
law, upon which there seems to be some difference of opinion, even among those “ who 
ought to know.” It was a libel, filed by the owners of the ship Harriet, against the ship 
Louisville, for damages done to the Harriet by the careless or negligent conduct on board 
the Louisville, when she was lying at anchor outside the bar, at the mouth of the south- 
west pass, one of the outlets of the Mississippi river, by which collision the Harriet was 
injured in the sum of $2,701 07. 

It appeared at the trial, before Mr. Justice M’Kinley, that the Harriet was outward- 
bound, and came to anchor immediately in the thoroughfare of one of the passes; and 
that, too, after having been run foul of by another vessel, while at anchor about a year 
before, in the same place. She was run foul of by the Louisville ; the latter having drift- 
ed and become unmanageable by the wind dying away. 

Upon these facts, the judge decided that, even if it had been possible to have avoided 
the collision—had everything been done that it was possible to do on board the Louis- 
ville—yet, so far as the Harriet was concerned, the Louisville was entitled to the full use 
of the thoroughfare of the pass. The master of the Harriet, having obstructed it, with a 
full knowledge of the danger of doing so, was guilty of such misconduct as to deprive 
the owners of the Harriet of any right of action against the owners of the Louisville. 

The court admitted that if a ship be at anchor, with no sails set, in a proper place for 
anchoring, and another ship, under sail, occasions damage to her, the latter is liable. But 
the place where the Harriet was at anchor was an improper place, and her owners must 
abide the consequences of the conduct of the master. 

The owners of the Harriet, being dissatisfied with this decision, carried the case up to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and it was argued at the last term of this court 
in Washington. The judges were equally divided in opinion; and, of course, the judg- 
ment of the court in Louisiana was not reversed. 

COMMON CARRIERS—TRANSPORTATION OF MERCHANDISE. 

In the District Court, Philadelphia, November, 1843, an action was brought by the indi- 
viduals composing the Union Transportation Company vs. Charles Field & Son, to recover 
freight for the transportation of a large portion of one thousand and twenty-eight bags of 
coffee from New York to Philadelphia, and the delivery of the same, or the major part 
thereof, to the defendants. It appears that the coffee was delivered to the transportation 
company in separate parcels, and at different times, by Sheldon & Brother, of New York; 
and that one parcel, consisting of twenty-five bags, was destroyed at the New York wharf, 
by the sinking of one of the company’s barges. The defendants claimed damages for 
the loss of this coffee, which was admitted to be of amount sufficient to defeat the present 
action. But unliquidated damages cannot defeat an action unless they arise out of the 
transaction upon which the suit is founded. The plaintiffs, therefore, contended that each 
shipment of coffee was a separate transaction, and excluded the damages of the lost goods 
from being set off against their claim for freight ; while, on the other hand, the defendants 
labored to prove that the contract to transport the whole one thousand and twenty-eight 
bags was entire; that the sending it in parcels was only for the sake of convenience, and 
that any loss on any parcel ought, therefore, to be deducted from the whole amount of 
freight claimed. 

After the charge by Judge Jones, which sustained the points made by the defence, 
before reported, and after the jury had retired, the counsel for the plaintifis withdrew the 
case, by suffering a non-suit 
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COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1842. 


We are indebted to the politeness of the Hon. Levi Woodbury, United States senator 
from New Hampshire, for a copy of the ‘ Report from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
communicating the annual statement of Commerce and Navigation of the United States 
for the year ending September 30th, 1842.” From this report, it appears that the ex- 
ports during the commercial year ending September 30, 1842, amounted to $104,691 ,534, 
of which $92,969,996 were of domestic, and $11,721,538 of foreign articles. Of do- 
mestic articles, $71,467,634 were exported in American vessels, and $21,502,362 in 
foreign vessels. Of the foreign articles, $8,425,389 were exported in American vessels, 
and $3,296,149 in foreign. The imports during the year have amounted to $100,162,087 ; 
of which there was imported in American vessels $88,724,280, and in foreign vessels 
$11,437,807. 1,510,111 tons of American shipping entered, and 1,536,451 tons cleared 
from the ports of the United States; 732,775 tons of foreign shipping entered, and 
740,497 tons cleared during the same period. 





The registered tonnage during the same year is stated at.............00000+ 975,358 .74 
The enrolled and licensed tonnage at...........0...sceccccsececesecececsesenes 1,045,753 .39 
hac cf ick ncs yh ubtnsnacanscts tounccenssrensscacevonscoscentatoncnses 71,278.51 
ie cs ca dnicugunemsenres dciienesannniti’ 2,092,390 .64 

Of registered and enrolled tonnage, amounting, as before stated, to...... 2,021,1 12.18 
There were employed in the whale fishery...............scesccsccceeeeeeeeees 151,612.74 
The total tonnage of shipping built in the United States during the year ending on the 
30th September, 1842, was as follows :—Registered,............4000cssereees 54,532.14 
Wi aibkscteanircdescissconscacd 74,551.50 

i iicisktacabibieszoknss 129,083.64 


In the Merchants’ Magazine for November, 1843, (pp. 469, 470, and 471,) we gave, 
in advance of the appearance of the treasury report, the official statistical view of the 
imports from, and exports to, each foreign country; and also of the tonnage arriving at, 
and departing to, each foreign country during the year 1842. We now proceed to lay 
before our readers other condensed statements of our commerce and navigation, selected 
and compiled from the document before us, as follows :— 


Domestic Exrorts oF THE Unirep Srares. 


Official summary statement of the value of the Exports, of the growth, produce, and 
manufacture of the United States, during the year commencing on the 1st day of 
October, 1841, and ending on the 3)th day of September, 1842. 


THE SEA. 
Fisheries— 

Dried fish, or cod fisheries,............ssc0008 0 teens : $567,782 
Pickled fish, or river fisheries, (herring, 

shad, salmon, mackerel,)...........se0.s008 even 162,324 
Whale and other fish oil,..........ceccscceeee tates 1,315,411 
a cicccemcecsaiitiatanctecs  —_, worded 233,114 
Si TE RE eo pet 7 OPS Py ea LS 225,382 
Spermaceti candles, ..........ssesssocscesores svete 318,997 


—— $2,823,010 
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Domestic Exports oF THE Unitep Statres—Continued. 


THE FOREST. 
I Ns oic sa tnckesabechetdchisanesenvense’ 
IRR inc ns sores sevscs ss i Leta bebeaindacietheaaes 


Product of wood— 

Staves, shingles, boards, hewn timber,.... 
Cone a oi is sass iene cea cesiasic 
PN I a danicisnininns cvswesionssantice 
Oak bark and other dye,y..........sscscsseess . 
All manufactures of wood,............:..00+s 
Naval stores, tar, pitch, rosin, ‘turpentine, . 

Ashes, pot and pearl,................ selbenisens 


AGRICULTURE. 
Product of animals— 
Beef, tallow, hides, horned cattle,......... . 
POGUES GE CHOI 5.5 o.oo soe ci cece seceesece 
Pork, (pickled,) bacon, lard, live hogs,.... 
RRR MI WING iii sain ssn kcssicccrceens 
isick Ninish henawansiaicueesixdhnshe oapsaimnss 


5 |, SERS REE ly ROE OOP ERE UREN 
PU ii ccs cides c ade Badeeres censcRd seaneescen 
I I i sacs ceianes euin se ecabeawnsena 
a wcicad vecscbbaus sb edencies 
sii os nbks ce ists ines esiiviveiosdence 

Rye, oats, and other small grain and pulse, 
Biscuit, or ship bread,...........00....sceeeeees 
POtMtOes,.........seerrsrrseeerersesescesssarerens 


Eas svi nackte megeeieannents icvaias wimanete 

Cotton, .. ’ am 

All other ‘agricultural ‘products— 
Flax- seed, pe nabescbed ete eedbestnbiedesen savsbonss 
WRNDIC As d nies vickeSivitin gas heaSeuisaie wunews besos 
IS 5. a5 ders av nies \ samiebencipenreninss 
SR gids. 2 cts sa vecssnsonsiis 


MANUFACTURES. 

Soap, and tallow candles,..... 
Leather, boots and shoes,....... ? . 
RN TINO 56 oo siiisipiis'nvsarencnieroass 
Coaches, and other carriages,..........+ssssee0s 
ARSE TEESE AIRS ee Seo glues a eat 
NG is ckcobuniacihseinssVenietuswicsseedlss 
Tihs sikh shussouiemenensheboctesssihikaadesennenn 
Baleite GoM Qraltn,.....siss< sores sccocevessesecees 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider,.............:eseeeees 
PE MG CONN isais vida Sh sinc ccsiysoeseocscs 
Bc sis i ccpvcta ute octivecen chins bissncsvags ounkes 
Linseed oil and spirits of turpentine,.......... 
SS: secs vnchidenseckirnsiiits othe se dacsuenvenbs~'6 
Iron—pig, bar, and nails,............c00.seereeeee 

ERE R EE ae eee Pea ee ee 

All manufactures Of,..........0cs0see0e0s , 
Spirits from molasses,..............0.0ecceeeeees : 
NE, DOIG sss ieiponderys i cccsencqeersccesseess 
III in ss Vawukncadhncsschavuscicedencsoesevsees 
GPO WG ono ins iciisns cicscivceretsivecenteosess 
Copper and bracs,............sccssesesesees 
OE GEN yaeenisiicegunsie ss coessscess 


$2,203,537 
253,931 
37,730 
111,087 
623,718 
743,329 
802,741 


1,212,638 
388,185 
2,629,403 
299,654 
38,892 


916,616 
7,375,356 
345,150 
617,817 
124,396 
175,082 
323,759 
85,844 
32,245 





1,907,387 


wreeee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


rere 





$598,487 
63,702 


4,856,073 


4,568,772 


$5,518,262 


11,903,652 — 16,472,424 


34,991 
36,547 
8,890 
1,042 


—$— 


485,128 
168,925 
290,997 
48,509 
65,882 
25,986 
103,626 
50,708 
54,674 
525,490 
523,428 
34,775 
30,457 
120,454 
68,507 
920,501 
247,745 
991,499 
3,094 
161,292 
97,021 
139,313 


9,540,755 
47,593,464 


81,470 


4,458,071 
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MAES SESS EAI a ND 


Cotton piece goods— 
Printed and colored,.................0... 
White,.... is bitdneaa dancer 
Twist, yarn, ‘and thread,.. Di vkcewnstaceds ‘ 
All other manufactures of,............. 


Flax and pa and all cmmesiasees aa of, 
Wearing apparel... 

Combs and buttons,... ive ube cqetGhGeek. cuss 
Brushes,... siiabpisiiendibanst 
Billiard. tables ‘and apparatus... eepadeh eh aicuadae 
Umbrellas and parasols,..................s0e0e0s 
Leather and morocco skins not sold per pound, 
Printing-presses and type,............s0cscescees . 
Fire-engines and apparatus,................se008 
Musical instruments,................ccccsccecccees 
NE I ns. c ass nce eos sdieqnsdsigis'e cores P 
PROBE. ENG GTRUIONOTY,...6 650... cc0cccgerscesesscece 
IE AE WUPIB I iii sn xi cn viucesscdccndveccesces 


ain enhasth dacies verse seguicr sates ooven é. 


Earthen and stoneware,............cccececseeeecss 
Manufactures of glass,............s..sceseeeeeees 
% 0 EE ete PE a 8 eR 
“ pewter and lead,............. 
“ marble and stone,............ 
“ gold andsilver, and gold leaf, 
GO Od MIVER COIN y. 66555... sooo 50 ccesecessccce 
Artificial flowers and siete ntiiiiiitieeinesss 
ME ck Gi A LU uiGcn s acincketis ebhevscbends sks 
A i. os Siu Kens on ¥akss se ajicustacvens salle ; 
I Sissons suse eoNehaneriard sacs sas 
Domestic salt,............ 


Articles not enumerated— 
NT ss conc vedsdcksmbans sees 
SPOR MUMIIOD, 5. s occnsaccacscecben senses 


Commercial Statistics. 


$385,040 
2,297,964 
37,325 
250,361 


eeeeee 
eevee 
eeeees 
eeeeee 
seeeee 
eeeeee 
eeeees 
teeeee 
eeeeee 
eeeeee 
seeeee 
esses 
teeeee 
eentee 
eresee 
seeeee 
Seeeee 
eeeeee 
oeeeee 
seeeee 
teeeee 
seewee 
erases 


eeeeee 





$2,970,690 


53,219 
34,714 
1,925 
1,800 
5,838 
22,502 
19,611 
1,304 
16,253 
44,846 
69,862 
27,370 
10,208 
7,618 
36,748 
5,682 
16,789 
18,921 


1,359,163 





COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 1842. 


The following table exhibits a comparative view of the commerce of the United States 


with the principal nations of the world. 





4,614,401 


1,868,139 
$92,969,996 


It will be seen that nearly half our commerce 


is with England and her colonies, that the balance of trade was last year in our favor, 
and that the balance against us in Spain, Russia, America, and China is made up by 
England, France, Holland, and the Hanse Towns, and numerous other places where 


the trade is comparatively small :— 


Imports. Exports. 
G. Britain and British depend., $38,613,000 $42,500,000 
France and her dependencies, 17,233,000 18,738,000 
Spain * “ 13,450,000 6,300,000 
EEE ER ee ‘ 1,350,000 836,000 
America, other than U. States, 13,000,000 7,000,000 
Rca iichis seitensiconyewensveee 5,000,000 1,500,000 
ii og coal ca tase 1,000,000 3,500,000 
NE Miia nc seicsivesveeed 2,200,000 4,400,000 


eee w eee tentee 


Stee ewereesee 


Excess of Imp. Excess of Exp. 


900,000 


eee ee tereree 
seer en eernses 
sent ee eeeneee 
eee ee tree 


eee tee eerseee 





S dinsinetiscanedbus $100,161,000 $104,691,000 


sent ewareeree 
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' TONNAGE ENTERED THE Untrep Srares. 
Total American and Foreign vessels. 
CREWs. 
States and Territories. Number Tons Men. Boys. 
; tid. ttueweh iatsessgerse ss cevesae : 1,021 100,277 4,881 170 
; New Hampshire,......... 95 9,859 388 27 
: SP REMAAGARLN Thiet <acconninspee: ¢\.ceunaee ooo haan «Se Ga me ay eat 
' RIS beh.scese sp enesssesceses 2,208 363,748 18,507 415 
¥ ict ansisesnesis wasccenaces 97 17,705 899 8 
- NN alia aciecawes; 54 seacccar 135 25,040 1,338 35 
: ic cni din vexcceeseteessciicrcece 4,827 1,024,301 55,877 1,981 
| EM escienschnsccxibehh i... sereedic | aaa Ce a 5 ehaaee 
NU ira: dtné vnisssc oss cencve ‘ 467 94,661 4,088 384 
Ne ibaa cnih 4% seo ckanaesh ance 11 5,342 Ae ae 
| ETE OM 408 86,904 |) eae ene . 
District of Columbia,.............0s..008 35 6,400 296 6 
iin hcdhbsiinentensso000seneedues 121 24,230 1,129 1 
PRM APOIO iis. cccces vicsserssccecccnee 230 29,413 1,44] 8 
sc. ss 5 sini sin dVece'e 272 64,167 2,718 255 
As Liincdgus deikyicinss ¢ocsscpeinep > 112 40,066 Rie... cise 
I Niidiicuitakahy rns comaicnsase’ 145 57,970 Me. | edeuen 
Min lpaiceiiects ah : eseee | eseaee >. peecee 
I (5 Cdl Chidvar tall seks oh einen se 786 255,475 Sate” evases 
SR esecbuasbbesinenbasesedsceasnsures 305 23,901 2” yeatelilge sane 
aie ac eavies’s.  gkdashs | keeps. onsets. x. eeagee 
a ean le 2 edgebte ene S ewae.. pas eee 
SE ictinbiennageiaiss« sossecaventnee 42 3,828 pia re 
ic casuckenehe cs ékecka | aeegpe annie saathiioe 
q I tlii ii oie kid did os cnapeaumveven 157 9,599 een. gdese 
: SR didi cietiiioliinnsncuicnnes 11,474 2,242,886 112,071 3,290 
TONNAGE CLEARED FROM THE Unitep Srares. 
4 Total American and Foreign vessels. 
n’ CREWS. 
3 States and Territories. Number. Tons. Men. ys 
3 iene Mel liiio, sins sv cveesdipicere’ 1,283 145,548 6,736 301 
I Bi New Hampshire,....... 87 4,853 237 3 
oe a iS a oo cing SO a ah lat 
3 Massachusetts,......0.....0::0.sseseeeees 1,996 299.139 16,816 117 
P i iia dieescesccscqeneke 109 19,993 1,156 27 
* COTO yan. ccsess iss ise. sccrcseceresces 170 2,044 1,996 146 
. SEE EES  S a 4,339 897,509 51,234 1,988 
a RIESE 10 2,301 a eee 
a EEE 426 78,920 3,668 284 
! NG ahd 55s cose ss creyese 17 5,209 255 2 
ag sie. wins ecsacegeoess 394 82,707 SS sic:n rabie 
Fe District of Columbia, ................+++ 66 11,252 518 15 
if | ie 246 55,640 2,416 3 
L _ OS See 309 40,716 2,013 1 
A RII MOONE Si, (esis nedeiic sss. esicvenve ; 356 95,180 3,810 304 
REET NESS RS SEER ‘ 163 61,659 2,300 eee 
NEES RS ae oe 210 89,342 ee 
; I  ickcierin 8 wae tbm cc RM | neeenens os andi 
+ REESE TSS ST a 862 317,778 RE eit 
| ee easn ena Quits sans ovo ove didnt 300 23,486 L1G) see 
ede eu e se sey MO aeelebe oS) (wens 
ee cs | pease, | enw eam 0 Menedep 
ic Ride Miads oc sce caduvanacs 65 6,354 wee...) ateeee 
ecg agent: Jp in cgesieg: |. engeeaic: * ennai 
NEL sisisacudndiclGecaial <sscrsenee 145 7,318 TOO... greene 
MeO, cnwicnbcapesess 11,553 2,276,948 115,106 3,191 








Commercial Statistics. 
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Baltimore, 





Commercial Statistics. 


TonnaGE oF THE Unrrep States. 


United States, on the 30th of September, 1842. 


Districts. 
Passamaquoddy, PER goes cin nies os ccee 
Machias, nL: iauiandaneutaen 
Frenchman’s bay, g 
Penobscot, OP eeae heed oui 
Belfast, Os ihe eunidcucnneln 
Waldoborough, - 
Wiscasset, ™ 
Bath, ERR ER 
Poriland, “ 
Saco, bed 
Kennebunk, = Re GR are ae 
York, Wis Sk Laaba suai’ 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire,.......... 
Newburyport, Massachusetts,............ 
Ipswich, ws inacaneh tadnds 
Gloucester, Eee ae 
Salem, “ 
Marblehead, geet ene 
Boston, Ph Ecapdecabetuns 
Plymouth, GE EPSTEIN 
Fal! River, a 
New Bedford, RR Sea 
Barnstable, - 
Edgartown, * ; 
Nantucket, ee seek danas 
Providence, Rhode Island,............ 
Bristol, op ES ESTES, 
Newport, en ee 
Middletown, Connecticut,............ 
New London, “ 
Stonington, wien 
New Haven, sd 
Fairfield, fh Ree 
Vermont, Ve iss soisessesccis 
Champlain, NOW Fh iiissecscsincejes 
Sackett’s Harbor, ae ee 
Oswego, - 
Niagara, “a 
Genesee, rate Ce en Es 
Oswegatchie, “ 
Buffalo creek, a CRISES We 
Sag Harbor, “ 
New York, age 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey,............ 
Bridgetown, pate ee 
Burlington, es Mapiatbv eisai 
Camden, ¥ 
Newark, WP Gu peldcb annie 
Little Egg Harbor, ese Tee 
Great Egg Harbor, On? eaadbieaaa bakes 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania,............ 
Presqu’ isle, Po. a lviicaieghin 
Pittsburgh, nto aicatlaieebaiiing 
Wilmington, Delaware,...........0.. 
Newcastle, Win TE ee 


ER FNE nscccscsescees 


Registered 
tonnage. 


Tons & 95ths. 


2,352.65 
1,920.14 
2,364.13 
5,857.14 
8,366.45 
12,245.07 
4,112.37 
33,782.32 
39,142.71 
1,220.17 
5,516.87 
15,233.67 
15,648.19 


157,116.70 
19,342.82 
3,014.31 
76,169.54 
5,253.49 
5,936.56 
24,729.67 
14,843.11 
9,043.58 
6,721.47 
953.53 
24,379.48 
97.47 
4,676.66 


eeeeee 
eeneee 
enenee 
seeeee 
eeeree 
renee 
aereee 
eeeeee 


15,312.63 
226,072.61 


weeeee 


ereeree 


@eeeee 


41,455.51 


Enrolled and 
licensed ton- 


nage. 
Tons & 95ths. 


6,310.42 
12,481.37 
12,866.33 
19,250.84 
24,809.66 
43,946.44 

8,876.87 
14,857.38 
15,389.07 

2,133.26 

2272.33 

885.33 

8,688.11 

5,392.84 

2273.03 
13,029.52 
12,432.37 

6,156.85 
36,385.48 

9,252.58 

5,701.22 
22,351.22 
37,774.09 

2,092.52 

7,318.58 

5,236.32 

4,457.80 

6,930.59 

9,722.94 
11,394.11 

1,154.21 

6,287.47 

9,083.13 

4,343.30 

2,280.15 

2,400.89 

9,670.38 

112.08 
556.28 
921.92 
17,198.26 
5,862.02 
233,401.35 
19,227.37 

9,239.30 

3,994.28 

4,951.84 

8,320.59 

5,463.86 

9,148.05 
57,749.83 

2,819.84 
10,107.13 

4,918.14 

3,327.72 
33,643.48 


Statement exhibiting a condensed view of the tonnage of the several districts of the 


Tot. tonnage 
of each dis- 
trict. 


Tons & 95ths. 


8,863.12 
14,401.51 
15,500.46 
25,108.03 
33,176.16 
56,191.51 
12,989.29 
48,639.70 
54,531.78 

3,353.43 

7,789.25 

885.33 
23,921.78 
21,041.08 

2,973.03 
16,014.75 
34,311.91 

8,814.63 

193,502.23 
28,595.45 

8,715.53 
98,520.76 
43,027.58 

8,029.13 
32,048.30 
20,089.43 
13,501.43 
13,652.11 
10,676.52 
95,773.59 

1,251.68 
10,964.18 

9,083.13 

4,343.30 

2,280.15 

2,400.89 

9,670.38 

112.08 
556.28 
921.92 
17,198.26 
21,174.65 
459,474.01 
19,227.37 

9,466.60 

3,994.28 

4,951.84 

8,489.82 

5,463.86 

9,148.05 

100,641.72 

2,819.84 
10,107.13 

7,067.76 

3,327.72 
75,099.04 
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DisTRIcTs. 

Oxford, | SEE 
Vienna, Mh dca ¥yollanisgaiies 
Snow Hill, WS putdanih oahien 
St. ~— : ucib cemecotaie 

nnapolis ecuaeiaeaiial 
Scaeaes, District of Columbia,...... 
Alexandria, _  seseersessones 
Norfolk, TL, i ivendidinis 
Petersburg, ng a pe 
Richmond, Wo ecamalianve 
Yorktown, OF Gs vigeoriers 
East River, aod MBI ae As TO 
Rappahannock, gncasudbbabine 
Folly Landing, OT.  deetantivannaes 
Yeocomico, vs keene sess 
Cherrystone, “ 
Wheeling, $6 seseeaeseeeeees 
Wilmington, North Carolina,............ 
Newbern, sn fh NY ao 
Washington, " 
Edenton, Ree ae 
Camden, 5 TO ACD 
Beaufort, ai ee EEE 
Plymouth, O.  Reshaneapbakss 
Ocracoke, MO sestensseneanes 
Charleston, South Carolina,............ 
Georgetown, Oe > sdenteetbabess 
Beaufort, os me 
Savannah, CREB ss. ccsiccnccess 
Sunbury, wes. sbeub puutaceae 
Brunswick, = eh nar SS 
Hardwick, prdigeey ere ee 
St. Marys, Mt saseneeveneoens 
Cuyahoga, A siviipeicsccnces 
Sandusky, . 
Cincinnati, Ore. ercadsey maces 
Miami, Poros mioglensca sees 
Nashville, Tennessee,.............+ 
Louisville, Kentucky,. Kckinnunceus 
St. Louis, Missouri, ......+--+++... 
Detroit, Piss sccsrereess 
Michilimackinac, Ber tevcuomandvice 
Mobile, Alabama, ............... 
Pearl river, Mississippi,............- 
New Orleans, ES 
Teche, Mt seseeneveneees 
Pensacola, Re a 
St. Augustine, eo Peace 
Apalachicola, “ 
St. Marks, “ 
Key West, ee OO 


I iia tid ss Getdesddicce terse voce 


Commercial Statistics. 


Tonnace or tHe Unitep Stares—Continued. 


Registered 
tonnage. 


Tons & 95ths. 


eeeeee 


1,881.56 
6,495.60 
8,252.67 
1,995.18 
3,929.74 


seeeee 


teeeee 


12,573.28 
1,077.02 


eeeeee 
seetee 
sree 


weeeee 
teeeee 
tenes 
eeeeee 
ereeee 

ereeee 
eeeeee 


tenes 
eeeeee 


eeeeee 


1,596.53 


Enrolled and 
licensed ton- 


nage. 


Tons & 95ths. 


9,443.70 
11,534.01 
6,525.35 
1,366.62 
2,406.67 
5,689.22 
3,644.36 
8,978.05 
1,108.34 
3,081.38 
3,803.71 
2,133.12 
4,429.64 
2,917.88 
2,794.86 
1,566.56 
1,212.73 
2,246.47 
1,745.12 
2,166.57 
1,007.87 
7,727.41 
909.29 
922.68 


4,618.64 
14,726.80 
11,735.80 
587.52 
10,034.67 
901.16 
95,023.79 
504.42 
777.93 
140.06 

2,237.80 


500.56 
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Tot. tonnage 
of each dis- 
trict. 


Tons & 95ths. 


9,443.70 
12,014.08 
6,525.35 
1,366.62 
2,406.67 
7,570.78 
10,140.01 
17,230.72 
3,102.52 
7,011.17 
3,803.71 
2,133.12 
5,681.91 
2,917.88 
2,794.86 
1,646.60 
1,212.73 
10,192.83 
4,199.87 
2,918.17 
1,197.42 
8,726.53 
909.29 
1,295.66 
2,249.35 
21,720.76 
1,411.00 
337.33 
13,793.81 


1,051.35 
8,671.63 
2,860.94 

12,025.01 
1,272.69 
3,810.82 
4,618.64 

14,726.80 . 

11,735.80 

587.52 
14,577.32 
901.16 
143,624.29 
504.42 
2,106.37 
413.13 
3,671.43 


2,097.14 





975,358.74 1,117,031.90 2,092,390.69 
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VEssELs BUILT IN THE UnrTED Srates. 


Statement of the number and class of vessels built, and the tonnage thereof, in eac}; 
State and Territory of the United States, for the year ending on the 30th Septem. 
ber, 1842. 


CLASS OF VESSELS. 
Sloopsand Steam- 


TOT. TONNAGE. 


States. Ships. Brigs. Schrs. canalb’ts. boats. Total. Tons and 95ths. 
EP 57 50 55 l 1 164 38,040.75 
New Hampshire,. 4 1 ae abe des 5 1,695.53 
Massachusetts, ... 32 14 21 4 1 72 18,632.18 
Rhode Island,.... 8 spa ae 3 its ll 2,515.50 
Connecticut, ..... 3 4 7 7 1 22 3,352.70 
New York,....... 6 5 17 = 134 22 184 20,241.18 
New Jersey,...... ws en 16 26 5 47 3,115.72 
Pennsylvania,.... 1 4 6 8158 43 212 13,666.17 
Delaware,......... 1 on 4 4 ret 9 712.59 
Maryland,......... 3 6 99 oe: 1 109 7,936.92 
Dist. of Columbia, AN pre 1 48 se 49 950.76 
Virginia,........... 1 ick 8 3 Ba 12 889.40 
North Carolina,.. Ses sigs 14 4 1 19 1,185.22 
South Carolina,.. ies 5 1 1 7 481.78 
Georgia,.........++ se nn ie 1 1 123.65 
SUNOUyehdspssecsaee 7 8 2 32 49 7,904.20 
Tennessee, ........ wae ov eas 2 2 321.10 
Kentucky,......... ine 22 22 5,607.67 
Missouri,......... i die Pon ase re Hee ton) Wy lets 
Alabama, ......... vn sie od 4 1 5 281.53 
Louisiana,......... hs hi 6 5 3 14 1,043.92 
Michigan, ......... sie eee 6 7 pe 6 384.62 
Florida,.........++. rhs ne et ie ne bet eM 

Total,..... 116 91 273 = 404 137 —- 1,021 129,083.64 





COFFEE TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 1821 TO 1842. 


The secretary of the treasury, says Lyford, in his excellent Price Current, is at this 
time engaged in collecting materials for the purpose of aiding him in forming an opinion 
in reference to the policy of recommending the imposition of a duty on coffee and tea, 
hereafter to be imported into the United States. The materials, as regards the imports, 


consumption, and value, are already in his possession, but they are not always easy of 


access. The press, if it is so disposed, can often throw much light upon such subjects ; 
and when it can, we think it should do so, and thereby, at the same time, render a ser- 
vice to a portion, at least, of its readers. On the subject of coffee, we have an article 
before us in “ Hazard’s Statistical Register,” which we subjoin. The statistics of the 
Register, however, extend no further than to 1840; the subsequent years, 1841 and 
1842, we have prepared from the secretary’s letter on commerce and navigation, and 
those years are attached :— ’ 

“In reply to an inquiry of a member of Congress relative to the comparative prices 
of coffee for a series of years prior to, and since, the act of 1833, abolishing the duties, 
we have prepared the following table—taking the annual reports of the secretary of the 
treasury as the basis of our calculations. We know of no other mode of arriving at the 
facts, although we are aware, from the circumstances of the different qualities of ccffce 
being all blended together, the average thus obtained will not probably correspond with 
the actual price of any particular quality, taken separately. But for the general purpose 
of the present inquiry, this mode of arriving at the desired information may be a suffi- 
ciently close approximation to the truth. The value and prices of the imports being ob- 
tained from the invoices, must show correctly the cost at the place of purchase. The 
value of the exports is, we presume, a general average of the prices throughout the year 
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as obtained at the treasury department, and we learn from the custom-house, is the value 
of the article at the “short price ;” that is, with the drawback taken off. By adding, 
therefore, five cents to the prices of exports from 1821 to 1833, the average price per 


pound, based on the valuation by the secretary, may be ascertained.” 


Imports, Exports, anp Vatve or Corre. 


Statement showing the Imports, Exports, and Value of Coffee into and from the Uni- 
ted States, with the quantity left for Consumption or Exportation, for each year from 
1821 to 1842, ending 30th September, and the average price. 











Consump- Aver. Left for 
Years. Imports. Value. Price of tionorex- Valueof priceof consumption 
Imports. = Exports. exports. or exportat’n. 
Lbs. Dollars. Dollars. Lbs. 
1821,... 21,273,659 4,489,970 21 1.10 9 387, 596 2,087,479 221-4 11,886,063 
1822,... 25,782,390 5,552,649 21 5.10 7 '267, 119 1,653,607 223.4 18,515,271 
1823,.... 37,337,732 7,098, 119 19 1.10 20,900,687 4,262,699 20 4.10 16,437,045 
1824,... 39,224,251 5,437,029 13 1-10 19,427,227 2,993,079 15 19,797,024 
1825,... 45,190,630 5,250,828 11 6.10 24,512,568 3,254,936 131-4 20,678,062 
1826,... 37,319,497 4,159,558 11 5.10 11 ‘584, 713 1,449,022 121-2 25,734,784 
1827,... 50,051,986 4,464,391 8 9.10 21,697,789 2,394,784 10 3.4 28,354,197 
1828,... 55,194,697 5,192,338 9 5.10 16,037,964 1,497,097 91-3 39,156,733 
1829,... 51,133,538 4,588,585 9 18,083,843 1,536,565 9 1-2 33,049,695 
1830,... 51,488,248 4,227,021 8 2.10 13,124,561 1,046,542 8 38,363,687 
1831,.., 81,757,386 6,317,666 7 7-10 6,056,629 521,527 8 6-10 75,700,757 
1832,... 91,722,329 9,099,464 10 55,251,158 6,583,344 11 9.10 36,471,171 
1833,*. 99,955,020 10,567,299 10 6-10 24,897,114 3,041,689 12 1-4 75,057,906 
1834,... 80,153,366 8,762,657 10 9-10 35,606,861 4,288,720 12 44,346,505 
1835... 103, 199,577 10,715,466 10 4.10 11,446,775 1,333,777 11 2.3 91,752,802 
1836,... 93,790,507 9,653,053 10 3.10 16,143,207 1,985,176 12 1-4 77,647,300 
1837,... 88,140,403 8,657,760 9 8.10 12,096,332 1,322,254 10 1-10 76,044,071 
1838,... 88,139,720 7,640,217 86.10 5,267,087 502,287 9 4-10 82,871,633 
1839,... 106,696,992 9,744,103 91.10 6,824,475 737,418 10 3.4 99,872,517 
1840,... 94,996,095 8,546,222 9 8,698,334 930,399 10 6.10 86,297,761 
1841,... 114,984,783 10,444,882 9 5,784,536 589,609 10 2.4 109,200,247 
1842,... 112,865,927 8,938,638 8 5,381,068 483,326 9 107,484,459 
* Imported in 1833— Lbs. Dollars. | Exports. Lhs. Dollars. 
Previous to 4th March,.. + 33,326,120 3,570,248 | Specific duties,...........- 10,200,962 1,235,106 
After “ +++» 66,628,900 6,997,051 | Free of duty,.......-+++++ 14,696,152 1,806,583 
TOtal,..++eeseeeeeeeee 99,955,020 10,567,299 Total,.ccccceesves - 24,897,114 3,041,689 
REMARKS. 
The importations from 1826 to 1832, both inclusive, were............... Ibs. 418,667,681 
" 1834 to 1840, “ . ; 655,116,660 
Being an increase of... : Pe Paka dedi 236,448,979 
in the seven years succeeding 1833 over Pes prior to oie year. 
The exportations BS SO De WRI... vs ciavsdecesscuoensedudewseecd Ibs. 141,836,657 
* rere 96,283,071 
ein tin acncseesnconsdensagen easgeetekanerneinnnss 45,553,586 
in the seven years succeeding 1833, as a with the seven preceding it. 
The consumption from 1826 to 1832 was... wr ee 
ni SE I. csnsinncescerieuscnightipebsioeanien ques 558,833,589 
Being an increase of... 282,002,565 


in the consumption of the en seven years over de tani 
The average price of the importations from 1826 to 1832 was 9 3-10 cents per pound, 
and from 1834 to 1840 was 9 7-10, being a difference of 4-10ths of a cent per pound 
against the latter seven years. 
The average price of exportations from 1826 to 1832 was 10 5-10 cents, and from 
1834 to 1840 was 11 5-10, being 1 cent per pound against the latter seven years. 
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It.would appear from these statements that, since 1833, the amount of coffee import. 
ed has increased 56 47-100 per cent, while that exported has diminished 32 12.100 per 
cent; that the amount consumed has increased 101 40.100 per cent; and that the cost 
of the article in the places of growth has advanced, as has also the price in the United 
States. The great increase of consumption, therefore, would seem to have been induced 
by some other cause than the removal of the dutics, probably the increase of population ; 
and perhaps the facilities of transportation enables it to reach the consumer in the inte. 
rior at a diminished expense, while the demand has sustained the price in the market. 

The increase of population between 1830 and 1840 has been about 32 9.10 per cent. 

The amount consumed from 1826 to 1832 would furnish to each individual in the 
United States, according to the census of 1830, 3 7-10 pounds per annum; and the quan. 
tity consumed from 1834 to 1840, according to the population of 1840, would allow to 
each individual 4 7-10 pounds, being an increase in the latter period of 1 pound to each, 
perannum. This is independently, in both cases, of the consumption of 1833, which 
year has been excluded from all the preceding calculations. 

Owing to the high prices of tea, it is probable the consumption of coffee will be fur. 
ther extended during the present year. 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH SHIPPING. 


The annexed tables, copied from a London paper, are of interest, as showing the rela. 
tive increase of American and British shipping employed in the trade between this coun- 
try and the United Kingdom :— 

Number of American Ships, and their Tonnage, entered from the United States in the 


ports of the United Kingdom during the pust twelve years, ending the fifth day of 
January, 1843. 








ENTERED. CLEARED. ENTERED. CLEARED. 
Years, Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. | Years. Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 
Se 639 229,869 651 231,280 | 1838,...... 602 275,813 624 284,808 
a TE 432 167,359 471 176,771 | 1839,...... 784 357,467 830 373,810 
1834,...... 443 181,874 447 180,268 | 1840,...... 558 282,005 580 292,334 
1835....... 492 204,529 546 220,913] 1841,...... 867 426,867 839 409,900 
1836,...... 542 236,393 601 251,021 | 1842....... 524 294,170 580 313,390 
ere 524 226,483 579 255,046 | 1843.,...... 554 319,524 616 340,532 

Number of British Ships cleared and entered for the United States in same period. 

CLEARED. ENTERED. ENTERED. CLEARED. 
Years. Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage.| Years. Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 
LES3,..,... 358 114,200 289 91,785 1838,...... 260 110,475 209 81,023 
1833.,...... 458 147,902 284 94,203 | 1839,...... 239 109,951 194 83,203 
a... 475 158,487 265 989,923) 1840,...... 298 134,722 195 92,482 
, ae 387 133,754 281 94,658 | 1841,...... 360 180,041 275 138,201 
1836,...... 334 119,903 227  §2,453 | 1842,...... 318 159,597 267 121,777 
| + Ren 339 128,856 226 86,383 | 1843,...... 355 195,745 281 152,833 





BRAZILIAN COTTON IMPORTED INTO GREAT BRITAIN. 

The quantity of cotton imported into Great Britain from Brazil, appears to be decreas- 
ing annually. An English paper copies the following amounts of the quantities imported 
and entered for home consumption in each of the last ten years, from a recent parlia- 
mentary return :— 


Years. Imported. |Home cons’n. | Years. Imported. Home cons’n. 
See lbs. 28,463,821 27,253,980 | 1838,....... Ibs. 24,464,505 24,727,312 
CRESS 19,291,396 20,028,836 | 1839,............ 16,971,979 17,089,859 
a 24,986.409 24,757,678 | 1840,............ 14,779,171 13,952,644 
a Ee 27,501,272 26,905,704 | 1841,............ 16,671,348 14,095,988 


1837,.....0.++6 20,940,145 20,822,509 | 1842,............ 15,222,828 13,554,546 
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COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS, 


TARIFF OF COLONIAL DUTIES, 


Leviable upon Imports into British Guiana from 18th August, 1843, to 30th June, 1844, 
furnished for publication in the Merchants’ Magazine by Benjamin and Duff, of 
Demerara. 

Wheat flour, per barre], 196 Ibs., English,..................cscccccssesecenccocccccecees $1 50 

Rye flour, “ “ “ 50 





ieee eee eee ee eee 2 2. er rs 


Corn and pulse, per bushel, “ + 
Corn meal, per 100 lbs., . apks tee hued at enbeude Ai aoahcchce meee 50 
Rice, “ hk lls Rani dceinb GRA Ds a ka do hlctd slniere kg atc 15 
I GL 60s nities Sis Veh comenteubunan¥aiesvanonndddieraesss0c..aoceseasscoeeiss 10 


Bread, as pilot, navy biscuit, and crackers, and all other kinds, per 100 Ibs. 

A tiuisibktnlhudiinsvdeuub thins sAbebietincwaccdnntacbdnese vaseseeésess esecdecs 
EIEIO ICSE EEE OTE TR 
Salmon, per barrel, 209 Ibs. English, 


setae 


oun 
oOnao 


Pickled fish of all other sorts, per barrel, 200 Ibs. English,............0....c0s..006 75 
Barrels of beef and pork, 200 Ibs. English,..................cccc0ceeses 00 
I NE GON, I in nass.. veinnsiisncvessarsnccsiuepeseuncoedensonstconscs, OL 
Candles, spermaceti, wax, or composition, per lb. English,............0.....cecceee 04 
IU Silaesbinxtsia vaketisabese thteviesgsdvsaseresdhsendodseceesrcesenscs « 01 
Butter, “ TGR ineiahvibiai<diinsh Kuosatneceus Sit Caadetengeisoannias 01 
Lard, “ at silainaisiiei abla hiidhialecn tina anVnenendithin ube th Atcioiun dennieianletisn Saniice . 01 


ececocconocren oS coco co 
So 
oOo 


— 
oe 
— 


neem eee ee eeene 


AS vetninsocds isnnsenaccvasesecanvtisaces ke andibidsgatthn dh minby binenhabesiden 15 00 
allies: ds-050i.sdalovealensdetieiavdcbiiddsuhesdeksbaad eis<eennsseesscieoss: ' 2 00 
Rha isnt lineriisadhdenldubdaaaeidi ba atlenaans dnsibdnitidwieblanioiagasackivdare a 0 25 
Pepper, sago, tapioca, per 100 Ibs., English,................sscceseeceececseeesercecees 5 00 
I I ais cicada sepciinndansisibendweroensi-ecacedéecsaon,.eonees 5 00 
i i occas euiae ennaen cemehd cen 6 00 
IR inch ansnnns svestaciindidedstersiddeckssacteadedsnancinne sn eid coach 4 00 
ee  UURD, .., 0's so isicchinnsndienstbuibianstevinanmcadecunenovdciedces 0 50 
EE IN a 0.onay on nian nietas colnatoesabhavethonanastniectdssenake 0 50 
I, nas 5 4s nniekiiebscansinaliibniaih deck daminie iencaculss..0., 0 15 
oc. sia5ks +0 sos y sau ceulpessuusnis eablaesadscicdinas ca cusses 0 20 
Ce eememnenne G0 Olle, mer WOO, 5. 5..<5.. vs000seeisesesenssdasceevaencececscoosees 0 10 
White pine umber, per 1000 feet, board measure, ...........00c.ceesecececccceceee 2 00 
Pitch pine lumber, per 1000 feet, board measure,................cccccceecccceeuseces 3 00 
I diss cies 06.4 ou nena debens scenes <eese ckausascedicenddieatndcaesece 1 50 
White oak staves and heading, per 1000,.......... ey Fico Gbangen ste sOvMbad «vei sacks 2 00 
i i cnict a chic un igus sbjas eneaaan veaniesneractnnscoccias 1 50 
ee ce wach abu dpoasbesle dddecesedGhn sc eecteacl 0 50 
House frames, white pine, per running foot, per Story, ...............ccesccceesseees 0 10 

i EE May kianerdeenabsaeaicnsecessessboeve -vothaheh bupaied debadinien 0 20 
Horses, per head, ............0..++ iii ntthipn gvhss ines 4a shia daira iamblbiedicaiee 7 00 
Mules, 1 OEE RCP AIR Pee cup tiGk Sees a via sd Gants ie 6100s oe Ina uEEE CRoia cae esas 5 00 
Potatoes, per bushel of 64 Ibs. English,............0...cccsccecesseseecsseececsesescecee 0 08 
Bottled wine of all descriptions, per dozen,.................e:secsescceeeceeseececeees 1 00 
Wine in wood, of all kinds, per pipe of 110 gallons,................ccccccceeeeeeees 33 00 
Spirituous liquors, liqueurs, and cordials, per gallon,............s:0eceeccecesceeeeees 0 67 
acc ss. coeenvcseine ns esuesieunmmbmcebdaeidehicces avers 4 00 
Css sv cennvasets snes hear edkekesistis 0 10 
I ,  ccicuavconencecesscesneebtipabotiocieursetankcsss 1 50 
Malt liquor, per dozen,.................s...sesseoses ou w ivasosols Sie dineiiaaih dcaetie: iecunga's 5 pike 0 08 
Hams, bacon, and all other dried or smoked meats, and smoked fish, per 100 

a ian as isn pip oa} hatgs'axsss vecees cqnecpideakeamian twcieves oavesy.ct 1 50 
aKa fi cncih (a ieupta cies ve cesess oaesosinabdicdeereiecisbcessebiccie’ 0 4 


Pickled tongues, at the rate of, per 100 Ibs.,............sscccessesecerseeceseeeeteccece 
And after those rates for every greater or less quantity of such goods respectively. 
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Coin, bullion, fruit and vegetables, ice, fresh fish and meats, live and dead stock, except 
horses, mules, and cattle, are exempt from any colonial duty. 
The above specific duties are Jeviable upon all imports, besides an ad valorem duty of 
one per cent upon all goods the production of the United Kingdom, and two and a half 
per cent upon all foreign goods, whether paying specific duty or not. 





REGULATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF HAYTI. 
INCREASE OF TONNAGE DUTIES ON FOREIGN VESSELS—EXPORT DUTIES REDUCED AT HAYTI. 


The following laws bearing upon our commerce, recently enacted by the Govern. 
ment of Hayti, to take effect from and after the 11th day of September, 1843, were re. 
ceived from the United States Commercial Agent at Cape Haytien, at the Department 
of State, Washington, October 7th, 1843, and are published officially in the Madisonian, 
as follows: 


The tonnage duty heretofore exacted on foreign vessels, at one dollar Spanish per 
ton, is increased to two dollars Spanish per ton, (consequently American vessels pay 
two dollars and twenty cents per ton.) 

All foreign vessels going from one port to another, in this Island, will pay for each 
port visited, an additional duty of one hundred dollars, Haytien currency, on vessels 
under one hundred and fifty tons. 

Vessels from one hundred and fifty to two hundred tons, pay one hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

Vessels of two hundred tons and upwards, pay two hundred Haytien dollars. 

The duties on wharfage, and weighage on merchandise imported, are increased to 
double their former rates. 

The “ Territorial” duty on exports is still in force ; but the duty of exportation is re. 
duced, which reduces the export duty on coffee from twenty dollars, Haytien currency, 
per one thousand pounds, to twelve dollars. 

Cocoa from ten dollars to four per one thousand pounds. 

Tobacco, in leaf, from fifteen dollars per one thousand pounds to five dollars. Log. 
wood from seven dollars per one thousand pounds to two dollars. 

Mahogany from twenty-two dollars to twelve dollars per thousand feet. Hides, of all 
kinds, are free of export duty. 

The wharfage and the weighing and measuring are to be added to the foregoing quan. 
tities as follows :—On coffee, one dollar, Haytien currency. Cocoa, one dollar. To- 
bacco, one dollar. Logwood, one dollar. Mahogany, one dollar. Hides are charged 
one cent, Haytien, each. 

The prosent value of a Haytien dollar is two-fifths (2-5ths) of a Spanish or American 
silver dollar, or sixty per cent. below their par. 





INSPECTION OF PRODUCE IN NEW YORK. 


Tue following act, passed April 18, 1843, amendatory of the Inspection laws of the 
State of New York, went into operation, according to the provision of the third section, 


on the first of December, 1843 :— 


Sec. 1. The provisions of title two, chapter seventeen, part first of the Revised Stat- 
utes, entitled “Of the Inspection of Provisions, Produce, and Merchandise,” and all 
other statutes in relation thereto, except salt manufactured in this state, so far as the 
same or any of them prohibit the exportation or the buying and selling of flour and meal, 
beef and pork, pot and pearl ashes, fish or liver oil, lumber, staves and heading, flax 
seed, sole leather, hops, distilled spirits, leaf tobacco, wood, timber, bark, lime, green 
hides and skins, without a compliance therewith, unless by the consent or at the request 
of the owner, or some person interested therein, are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. The provisions of the second, third, and fourth articles of title three, chapter 
seventeen, part first of the Revised Statutes, and of all other statutes so far as the same 
require grain and stone to be measured, or any article of merchandise to be weighed, 
against the consent or without the consent of the owner, or some person interested there- 
in, are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 3. This act shall not take effect until the first of December, 1843. 
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ept DIRECTIONS FOR PREPARING BEEF, erc., FOR THE ENGLISH MARKET. ; 
ie rE Beef.—Kill fat cattle only ; all parts are used but the head, feet, and legs, to be cut, as q 
rf nearly as possible, into pieces of eight pounds each. ‘ 
alf : Pack away in store casks, with dry salt well rubbed in, the cask to be filled up with ‘ 
pickle, sufficient saltpetre being added to give a bright color and proper consistency. ‘ 
In a day or two, or as soon as the blood is sufficiently purged out, the beef is to be re- 
; : moved to fresh pickle, where it remains until packed for exportation. 
Th : All pickle to be made strong enough to float an egg, and the scum to be taken off 
sa, : after setiling. Observe—Saltpetre must not be used in any pickle after the first. 
ba To be packed in barrels containing twenty-five pieces of two hundred pounds, or 
ae uy tierces containing thirty-eight pieces of three hundred and four pounds, perfectly water- 
a a tight, with two iron hoops at each end, and made just to fit. 
4 It is important that when the packages are opened, the beef should present a sightly 
d appearance to dealers; the edges of the pieces to be trimmed and laid in smoothly. 
oe : Between each layer some fine salt is to be used, and over the top of the whole an inch 
: or two of very coarse Turk’s Island or St. Ubes should be placed. Pack dry, and after 
ich q heading, pour through the bunghole three or four gallons of fresh pickle. 
els “ Pork—In curing, the same process is to be observed as for beef. It must be cut in- 
fy q to four pound pieces, and all parts used except the head, feet, and legs to the knee 
A joints. To be packed for exportation in barrels of fifty pieces, or two hundred pounds. 
4 Avoid, in all cases, government inspection as a legalized robbery. Each packer must 
to ‘ brand his own name conspicuously on the head of his casks, with the number of pieces, 
ro and description of beef or pork. A favorite brand will often sell for five to ten shillings 
cy, per tierce more than one unknown to the English purchaser. 
% Lard.—Really fine lard, for culinary purposes, should be packed in neat white kegs 
i of about forty pounds each ; it should be poured in, and allowed to cool before heading, 
06- 3 a piece of white paper to be laid on to prevent its adhering to the top when opened; 
all § the kegs, in all cases, to be full. 
So much care is not required in barrel lard, which is chiefly used for chandlery pur- 
—_ poses, or machinery; butif poured in before heading, there would be a greater certainty 
sh of the packages being full. 
-_ t LAW OF VESSELS FOR FOREIGN PORTS. 
: The Journal of Commerce says that the collector of the port of New York requires a 
: strict adherence to the law requiring that the manifests of vessels, bound to foreign 
- if places, shall exhibit a full account of all the articles shipped. Captains of vessels may 
aq - sometimes, in the hurry of clearing, find this arrangement inconvenient, but it is impe- 


ratively demanded by the laws. We copy, for general information, the substance of 
part of the 93d section of the act of March 2, 1799 :— 


“The master of a vessel bound to a foreign port, shall deliver to the collector a mani 





ll 4 
oe a fest of all the cargo and the value thereof, by him subscribed, and shall swear to the truth 
sal he thereof; and if any vessel shall depart on her voyage without delivering such manifest, 
“se iv the master shall forfeit and pay the sum of five hundred dollars for every such offence.” 
een } A subsequent act, February 10, 1820, sec. xi., requires that before the collector grants 


lest i* a clearance, the shippers of the cargo shall deliver manifests of the parts thereof shipped 
‘ by them respectively, specifying the kinds, quantities, and values of the articles shipped. 


ter i? The consequence is, that, if a vessel departs without furnishing a manifest and obtain- 
me he ing a clearance, the master is liable to a penalty ; and he cannot obtain a clearance until 
ed, e the shippers of the several parts of his cargo have delivered manifests thereof. If, then, 
ore- Fa the vessel shall be detained by the omission of the shippers to furnish the required docu- 


ments, they will be liable to the master or owners for damages. 


VOL. X.—NO. I. 9 
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STEAMBOAT AND RAILROAD STATISTICS. 


PROGRAMME OF THE FRENCH STEAMSHIPS. 


Tue starting of the French transatlantic steamships, in May, 1844, will form a new 
era in steam navigation. The following appears to be the programme ; and the first great 
line, we have reason for believing, is to start in May, from Havre to New York :— 

First great line—from Havre to New York. Four steamships are to be placed on this 
line ; the departures are to take place once a fortnight. Fifteen days are allowed for each 
passage, and ten days at New York—in all, forty days. ‘Twenty days are to be allowed 
to each vessel at Cherbourg, between every voyage, to rest the crew, and repair the vessel 
and engines. 

Second great line—from Bordeaux to Martinique. Three steamers are to be placed on 
this line ; the departures are to take place once a month. Two days are allowed for the 
passage from Bordeaux to Corunna, and ten hours’ stay there ; five days twelve hours for 
the passage from Corunna to the Azores, and one day’s stay there; twelve days sixteen 
hours for the passage from the Azores to Martinique, the steamers to remain ten days at 
Martinique. Twenty days are allowed for the return passage from Martinique to Bor- 
deaux—in all, forty days’ sailing, and eleven days and a half stoppages. Thirty-seven 
days are allowed between every voyage, at Rochefort or Bordeaux, for repairs and 
stoppages. 

Third great line—from Marseilles to Martinique. Three steamers are to be placed on 
this line ; the departures are to take place once a month. From Marseilles to Barcelona, 
one day, and four hours’ stay; from Barcelona to Cadiz, three days, and twenty-four 
hours’ stay; from Cadiz to Madeira, three days, and twenty-four hours’ stay; from Ma- 
deira to Martinique, fourteen days. The steamer is to remain ten days at Martinique. 
‘Twenty-one days are allowed for the return voyage from Martinique to Marseilles—in all, 
forty-two days’ sailing, and fourteen and a half days’ stoppages. ‘Thirty-three days are to 
be allowed at Toulon or Marseilles, between every voyage, for repairs and repose. 

Fourth great line—from St. Nazaire to Rio Janeiro. Four steamers are to be placed 
on this line ; the departures are to take place once a month. From St. Nazaire to Lis- 
bon, three days and a half, twenty-four hours’ stay; from Lisbon to Goree, eight days, 
three days’ stay; from Goree to Pernambuco, eight days sixteen hours, four days’ stay ; 
from Pernambuco to Bahia, one day twenty-two hours, four hours’ stay; from Bahia to 
Rio Janeiro, three days nineteen hours. The steamer is to remain eleven days fourteen 
hours at Rio Janeiro. ‘Twenty-five days twenty-one hours are allowed for the return voy- 
age from Rio Janeiro to St. Nazaire. Forty-eight days are allowed between every voyage, 
at St. Nazaire or L’Orient, for rest and repairs. 

Second secondary line—from Havana to Vera Cruz. One steamer is to be placed on 
this line ; the departures to take place once a month. From Havana to Vera Cruz, three 
days eighteen hours, and twenty-four hours’ stay ; from Vera Cruz to Tampico, one day, 
and four hours’ stay ; from Tampico to Galveston, two days, and four hours’ stay; from 
Galveston to New Orleans, one day six hours, and twelve hours’ stay ; from New Orleans 
to Havana, two days fourteen hours—in all, ten days fourteen hours’ sailing, and one day 
twenty hours’ stoppages.* 

Third secondary line—from Martinique to the ports of the Spanish main. One steamer 





* The first secondary line—from Martinique to Havana—is omitted by the Journal des 
Debats, from which we quote. There are to be three steamers placed on it; the depar- 
tures are to take place once a fortnight. Seventeen days are allowed at Martinique, for 
rest and repairs. 
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is to be placed on this line; the departures are to be monthly. From Martinique to 
Chagres, six days, and twelve hours’ stay ; from Chagres to Carthagena, one day twelve 
hours, and four hours’ stay; from Carthagena to Santa Martha, twelve hours, and four 
hours’ stay; from Santa Martha to La Guayra, two days twelve hours, and twelve hours’ 
stay; from La Guayra to Martinique, two days sixteen hours—in all, thirteen days four 
hours’ sailing, and one day eight hours of stoppages. 

Fourth secondary line—from Rio Janeiro to the ports on La Plata. One steamer is to 
be placed on this line ; the departures are to be monthly. From Rio Janeiro to Monte- 
video, five days six hours, and five hours’ stay; from Montevideo to Buenos Ayres, thir- 
teen hours, and three days’ stay; from Buenos Ayres to Rio Janeiro, six days—in all, 
fifteen days. 





FARES ON THE WESTERN RAILROAD. 


BETWEEN BOSTON AND ALBANY. 


The following tables, published in the Boston Morning Post, show the results of high 
and low fares upon the Western railroad, up to September 28. The change of rate on 
through-passengers was made Apn| 12. On way-fares, the old rates are still charged, as 
the Worcester road refuses to reduce from $1 25 for way, and $1 for through. All the 
reduction on through-passengers, it should be remembered, falls upon the Western road, 
as the Worcester road takes the same amount as before. As follows :— 

The “ through-freight” from Boston to Albany, in 1843, to September 30, amounts to 
3,900 tons. In the same time, in 1843, but 1,441 tons were forwarded to Albany. Up 
to May Ist, the amount for 1843 was 614 against 521 tons last year. From May Ist to 
September 20, the amount this year was 3,268 tons; and in the same time last year, but 
1,083—showing an increase of 300 per cent since the reduction took effect, with a very 
slight increase before. 

The passengers through, for 1842 and 1843, show an equally large increase since the 
reduction to $4, as will be seen by the following table of comparison :— 


1849, 1843, 


Ist class. Qd class. Istclass. 2d class. 


TT a iditinninccecasouseeeseses 1,074 27 4484 88 








SI 6) Letenupedye ane eines 5514 43 3624 514 
Pe Gud dares. sidiwedtbcdiseess 723 544 4384 98 
a de evens oyeees'e 8744 131 864 384 
3,223 2554 2,1134 6214 
Daa dhibisuesecsbisiedssccisttcce 1,239 2434 1,802 8574 
csi hsiane Unites saeveciveseey ee 1,6724 194 2.8444 1,017 
Se niidiscienriiccnsnienoreacaneste 1,975 237 2,686 620 
PRADUiDadaceticesyeseseknaaeesss 2,625 322 3,923 693 
To September 234,.............. 2,060 390 2,848 8064 





9,6614 1,3864 14,1034 3,944 

Here, then, we have a decrease, before the reduction, of one-third on the first class, 
and an increase of nearly three-fold on the second class, and an increase of 40 per cent 
on the first, and three-fold on the second class, since the reduction. The way-passengers 
to May Ist, were 46,3064 in the first, and 5,526 in the second class, for 1842; and in the 
same time, in 1843, 36,898 in the first, and 5,8194 in the second class. In May and 
June, the totals were 24,730 and 3,762} for 1842, and 24,417 and 6,624 for 1843, The 
way-passengers have, it will be seen, been better since than before the reduction. 
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MERCANTILE MISCELLANIES, 
FRENCH EXCISE. 


Tue excise, as it may be imagined, is one of the most expensive parts of the adminis- 
tration. The central bureaus are composed of a general director, with 20,000 francs a 
year; three sub-directors, at 12,000 francs; twenty-eight chiefs and sub.chiefs, receiving 
from 4,000 to 7,000 francs a year; and one hundred and seventy clerks and subordinate 
employés. Total, two hundred and two officials; whose emoluments amount altogether 
to 600,000 francs a year, with about 150,000 francs for extra expenses. There is a prin- 
cipal director in the chief town of every department, and a director in the principal town 
of every arrondissement. The three hundred and sixty directors, whose united salaries 
amount to 1,700,000 francs, employ, on an average, five clerks in their offices ; which 
makes one thousand eight hundred employés, who cost about 1,100,000 francs—all this 
for the administration service only. The active service is performed, under the inspec. 
tion of head controllers, by mounted and moveable controllers, unmounted and sedentary 
controllers, by mounted and unmounted principal and secondary excisemen, mounted and 
unmounted resident and moveable collectors, and by the regular host of agents. The 
number of the controllers, divided into six classes, according to their different offices, 
amounts to about seven hundred ; and the amount of their salaries is 1,620,000 francs a 
year. The mounted and unmounted collectors, one thousand four hundred and fifty in 
number, cost 3,100,000 francs. Then follow one thousand three hundred mounted excise- 
men, who receive 2,506,000 francs; and three thousand unmounted excisemen, whose 
salaries amount to 3,400,000 francs; and about two thousand subordinate employés, 
receiving altogether 1,200,000 francs. The total number of the employés of the excise 
is, then, ten thousand eight hundred; who receive, in salaries, 15,220,000 francs. Under 
the head of indirect taxes, is comprised the collection of tolls on bridges, canals, and 
rivers, which employ only one hundred and twenty controllers and two hundred and ten 
collectors. Amount of salaries, 480,000 francs. 





FRENCH GUNPOWDER ADMINISTRATION. 


The direction of the manufacture and sale of gunpowder has a central administration, 
composed of about forty officials, the salaries of whom amount to 130,000 francs; and 
two hundred and sixty employés of all grades, receiving about 300,000 francs; besides 
about one thousand two hundred licensed gunpowder debitants, appointed by the govern- 
ment, and who altogether receive 1,400,000 francs. Besides their salaries, the employés of 
all the branches of the excise receive a per centage on the receipts, which amounts to 10 
per cent on their emoluments ; so that the twelve thousand six hundred officials above enu- 
merated cost the country almost 18,000,000 francs, 





RAISINS OR GRAPES. 


Raisins are grapes allowed to ripen and dry upon the vine. The best come from the 
south of Europe. Fine raisins, without stones, are imported from Smyrna, Damascus, 
and Egypt. Sweet fleshy grapes are selected for maturing into raisins. The branches 
are pruned, and the vine is stripped of its leaves, when the fruit has become ripe, the sun 
then beaming full perfects saccharification, and expels the superfluous water. The raisins 
are plucked, cleansed, and dipped for a few seconds in a boiling ley of wood ashes and 
quick-lime. The wrinkled fruit is drained, dried and exposed to the sun upon hurdles of 
basket work, during fourteen or fifteen days. 
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MANUFACTURES OF THE SOUTH AND WEST. 


It is probable that if the manufacturing business is found sufficiently profitable for a 
series of years in this country, that the upper parts of the Mississippi Valley will, in no 
jong time, be the chief seat of American manufactures. Already labor and capital, to a 
large amount, are employed in manufactures of various sorts in the west. In western 
Pennsylvania, the upper part of western Virginia, and in the eastern part of Ohio, manu- 
factories of cotton, wool, silk, paper, wooden and stone ware, &c., &c., abound. 

The Greensboro’ Patriot gives an accouut of eight manufactories, one, the Mt. Hecla, 
in that town, and the others in the neighborhood, viz: the High Falls and Alamance 
factories, in Orange ; the Cedar Falls and Franklinsville factories, in Randolph ; the Lex- 
ington, in Davidson; the Salem, in Stokes; and the Leaksville, in Rockingham. That 
called Mt. Hecla, was among the first put in operation in the southern country. The 
Lexington and Salem factories are worked by steam. The products of these mills, besides 
supplying an extensive country demand, are sent off in immense quantities to the northern 
and western markets. 

In Fayetteville and immediate vicinity, the Observer enumerates six factories, viz. 
Mallett’s, Cross Creek, Phoenix, Rockfish, Beaver Creek, and Little River. 

Besides these, there are, in other parts of the state, one at Salisbury; one at Rocking- 
ham; one at Lincolnton; one at Rocky Mount, Edgecombe; one at Cane Creek, Chat. 
ham; one at Concord, Cabarrus; one at Milton; one at Mocksville; one at Milledge- 
ville, Montgomery county; one in Surry county; and one other in Orange county; mak- 
ing twenty-five in all. 

The capital invested in the twenty-five is estimated, by the Observer, at about a million 
and fifty thousand dollars ; the number of spindles about fifty thousand; persons employ- 
ed from twelve to fifteen hundred, and number of bales of cotton consumed at not less 
than fifteen thousand. 





EUROPEAN TRADE TO CHINA. 


The entire European trade to China, last year, consisted of seven hundred and eighty 
four vessels, of 325,000 tons, of which England had six hundred vessels, of 266,000 tons, 
and France three vessels of 1,250 tons; yet so jealous is France of England, that she has 

: sent a large fleet and a numerous embassy to China to secure a commercial treaty. The 
i English papers ridicule this, and sarcastically declare that the French and Chinese have 
; claimed to produce and excel in almost the same manufactures, such as silks and porcelain, 
and ivory and gim-crackery, whilst one has no taste for the edibles or drinkables of the 
other. The French consume no tea, the Chinese no wine. On the other hand, the French 
have already found rivals in the Chinese, who have driven their silks from the markets 
of Java. 



















COUNTERFEIT MEXICAN DOLLARS. 


Some doubt is expressed by the New Orleans Bee, whether the government of Mex. 
ico has not ventured upon the ruinous and disgraceful expedient of debasing the coin 
of that country. A considerable amount of Mexican money was recently found in the 
possession of a young man, who was proved to have received it in good faith, which, on 
examination, was found to be largely mingled with spurious alloy. Fifteen of the dol. 
lars were assayed by Dr. Riddell. Several of them were found to contain 52, 53, 54 
and 55 cents of silver, and the rest copper; others were composed of nickel and copper. 
From the testimony elicited, it seems probable that the money was actually issued from 
the Mexican mints. 
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1.—History of the open of Mexico, with a preliminary view of the Ancient Mexi- 

can Civilization, and the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortes. By Wittiam H. 

Prescorr, author of the “ History of Ferdinand and Isabella.” In three volumes. 

Harper & Brothers. 

This is a book of which, in every respect, an American may well be proud. It is, in. 
deed, and in the best sense, an honor to our literature. It takes rank among the best 
histories that have ever been written, and will well maintain it in the face of the most 
severe and hostile criticism. Although the subject is one which might almost pardona. 
bly seduce a brilliant imagination to indulge its powers at the expense of strict and es. 
tablished truth, we see Mr. Prescott, throughout, sifting his authorities, which he has co). 
lected with rare and surprising diligence, with the utmost care and judgment, and con. 
fining the cause of his narrations strictly to events of which some sound and relia. 
ble memorial exists. The first portion of the first volume contains a view of the 
civilization of the very ancient people who occupied the Mexican territory from 
the remote period of 625 to the time of its conquest by the Spanish power. The 
only method of recording events which they possessed was by picture-writing, or a 
species of hieroglyphics, much less elaborate and precise than those of Eastern nations. 
The only source, therefore, whence information could be drawn concerning their history 
and their character must have come from the scattered remains of these early records, 
translated into some modern tongue by the labors of the early monks, or others into 
whose hands they chanced to fall. It is only within a few years that the collection of 
these materials has attracted the attention and occupied the labors of scholars and histo- 
rians. But the recent efforts in this direction have been crowned with abundant success ; 
and the libraries of Spain, public and private, and the public archives of Mexico, contain 
a vast amount of documents of which no use had heretofore been made by Mexican histori. 
ans. Mr. Prescott has availed himself, to the fullest extent, of the original materials thus 
furnished, and has been engaged for several years with rare and unyielding diligence in 
their collection, arrangement, and laborious study. The history of the Aztecs, as the 
tribe was called, who, coming from the north, conquered and crushed the Toltees, or ori- 
ginal inhabitants of the Mexican territory, which he has thus presented, is not only infi- 
nitely superior to that of every other writer who has attempted the same difficult task, 
but is in itself one of the most remarkable and interesting histories we have ever read. 
As their society and nation are pictured here, they seem to have been a truly wonderful 
people. Their forms of civil government, especially their judicial organization, and, more 
than all, many of the abstract tenets in their religious faith, exhibit an advance in civiliza- 
tion, and a development of the moral and religious sentiments far beyond what could 
reasonably have been expected from the age, (and perfect isolation from all Eastern na- 
tions) in which they lived. This opening portion of Mr. Prescott’s work occupies about 
two hundred pages, and forms one of the most deeply interesting and instructive histori- 
cal sketohes ever issued. Following this, and mcst properly introduced by a general 
view of the political character of Spain under Charles V., and his colonial policy, we 
have an account of the original discovery of Mexico, and then the life of Hernando 
Cortes, interwoven with the history of his brilliant and wonderful conquest. The pre- 
sent volume closes with the year 1519, leaving thus by far the greatest and most roman- 
tic portion of the Mexican conquest to succeeding volumes. 
2.—The Birthright. A Novel. By Mrs. Gore, authoress of “ Mothers and Daugh- 

ters,” &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This novel forms No. 24 of the Harpers’ “ Library of Select Novels,” and is sold for 
twelve and a half cents. 
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3,—The Life and Speeches of the Hon. Henry Clay. In two vols. 8vo., pp. 606, 600. 
Compiled and edited by Daniet Matiory. New York: Robert P. Bixby & Co. 


The publication of the intellectual effurts of our prominent statesmen is one of the 
most useful literary enterprises of our own day, and among them we are here provided 
with a biographical sketch, as well as the speeches, of a brilliant and popular orator and 
statesman. Mr. Clay has been, during a long course of public service, identified with 
the discussions of some of our most important national interests, and has expressed him- 
self freely in public bodies upon them in debates in both branches of the national legisla- 
ture. Those speeches, probably scattered through various journals, have here been care- 
fully collated and compiled, and we are thus enabled to judge accurately his intellectual 
character, as well as his opinions upon most of the conspicuous political questions of his 
time. Without entering into a critical review of his merit as an orator and statesman, it 
may be remarked that the parliamentary efforts of Mr. Clay are distinguished for bold- 
ness and expanse of view, as well as a freedum and candor, which stamp him as an ora- 
tor and a statesman, of which the country may well be proud. Asa mere debater, for 
we do not discuss his peculiar political views, he stands among the first, and to his mat- 
ter is added a manner, which seldom fails to instruct and to delight. Unaided by ad. 
yentitious circumstances, he has worked his way to one of the most eminent places in 
the public view, and has long stood before the nation in bold relief. The public, we 
doubt not, will thank the compiler for the present volumes not only in respect to the 
compilation itself, but the form in which it appears. The two volumes furnish altogether 
the most elegant specimen of typography of the day. They are from the press of Samuel 
N. Dickinson, of Boston, the “ prince of printers” in America. 
4—Life of John Tyler, President of the United States, up to the close of the second 

session of the Twenty.seventh Congress; including some of his most important 

Speeches while member of the House of Representatives and of the Senate of the 


nited States, and his principal Messages and other Public Papers, as Chief Ma- 
gistrate of the Union. 8vo. pp. 256. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1843. 


Mr. Tyler, from his official station, derives so prominent a position before the public, 
as to call for the publication of the present pamphlet. It embraces the principal circum- 
stances of his life and public services, together with a selection from his speeches and 
political papers. From this we learn that he has long been a prominent and respectable 
citizen of the state of Virginia, that he is a member of the legal profession, and that he 
has filled the offices of member of ithe House of Representatives and senator in Congress, 
with credit to himself, and with satisfaction to his constituents. The compilation con- 
tains his efforts made upon important public questions, which evince a good understand- 
ing of the subjects which they discuss, and apparent candor in the expression of his 
opinions, To these are added some of the most conspicuous state papers which he has 
issued since he arrived at the office of chief magistrate of the United States. Without 
expressing any opinion respecting its distinctive political views, we would remark that 
the publication is creditable to his talents, and will doubtless gratify his friends. 
5.—Neal’s | of the Puritans. Edited by Joun O. Cuovies, M. A. With por- 

traits on steel. In two volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

This work is to be completed in eight parts, at twenty-five cents each, and will form 
two royal octavo volumes, of about twelve hundred pages. It is printed on a clear and 
beautiful type, and good paper. It will embrace a history of the Protestant non-con- 
formists, from the reformation, in 1517, to the revolution, in 1688 ; comprising an account 
of their principles, their attempts for a farther reformation of the church, their sufferings, 
and the lives and characters of the most celebrated divines. It is a reprint from the text 
of Dr. Toulmin’s edition, with his life of the author, and account of his writings; and 
with the revision, correction, enlargement, and additional notes, made by Mr. Choules, 
will doubtless form altogether the most valuable edition of the work extant. 
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6.—The Young Student; or, Ralph and Victor. By Madame Guizor. From the 

French. By Samust Jackson. Three volumes complete in one. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co. 1843. 

The biographical portraitures, comprised in this delightful volume, are said to be 
drawn from actual life ; with no other embellishments than those which are requisite to 
give interest to the narrative. The “ Young Student,” as here depicted, is designed to 
illustrate the accurate principles of the domestic management of children, with the su. 
perintendence over youth which appertains to their social, moral and intellectual train. 
ing. There is a great variety of bustling incidents embodied in this bewitching narra. 
tive—not the events of wild, impossible, or unobserved romance—but the obvious cir. 
cumstances of ordinary life, such as the society on the eastern confines of France ever 
develops. Among the other noble lessons inculcated by Madame Guizot, her ethical 
verisimilitudes develop the indescribable pangs of gambling and intemperance ; not in 
the fictitious array of events, which are unknown to common observers, but as they were 
and are exhibited in all parts of the world, where these demons still instigate and sway 
their deluded victims. There is no overstrained effect to produce an impression. All 
apparently is a straight-forward story of several events, which every person believes, 
when perusing them, actually happened, Madame Guizot, the writer of the present 
narrative, is the late consort of the prime minister of France. The French Academy 
recommended this work, as the most favorable to good morals that had appeared during 
the year of its publication. The London Literary Gazette, good authority, pronounces 
it one of the most simply interesting and pleasing, as well as instructive moral tales, 
which the French press has produced. 
1.—The Bible Expositor. Confirmations of the Truth of the Holy Scriptures ; from 


the Observations of Recent Travellers, illustrating the Manners, Customs, and 
Places referred to in the Bible. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1843. 


This volume was originally published under the direction of the Society in England for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. It consists of extracts from the narratives of 
creditable travellers in Arabia, Petrea, and the Holy Land, who have recorded the man- 
ners and customs of the oriental nations; and as many of their usages and habits ure 
little changed since the patriarchal times, it reflects a flood of light upon many passages 
of the Scriptures, full of importance and beauty, but not generally understood, because 
they contain allusions to manners and customs, familiar indeed to those to whom they 
were originally addressed, but imperfectly known to us. We know of no work so well 
calculated to assist every reader of the Bible in obtaining a clearer perception of the pro. 
priety and beauty of the illustrations so often drawn, of eastern customs, in the Bible. 
8—The Farmer's Treasure; a Practical Treatise on the Nature and Value of Ma. 

nures, founded from experiments on various Crops. With a brief account of all the 

most recent discoveries in Agricultural Chemistry. By F. Fauxner, Esq. ‘To which 

age ae Farming. By Joseru A. Smita. New York: D. Appleton & 
0. . 

The “ Farmer’s Treasure” is devoted to an explanation of the nature and constitution 


of manures generally. It also points out the means of augmenting the quantity, and 
preserving the fertilizing power of farm-yard manure; and the various sciences of min. 
eral and other artificial manures, with the causes of their frequent failure. The second 
part of the volume, “ Productive Farming,” presents, in a comprehensive form, a familiar 
digest of the recent discoveries of Liebig, Johnson, Davy, and other celebrated writers 
on vegetable chemistry. 
9.—Early Piety. By Jacop Apsorr. New York: John S. Taylor. 

In this little treatise, the duty and pleasantness of early piety are pointed out and 
eloquently enforced, by one of the most popular and instructive authors of works for the 
young of the present time. 
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10.—A Memoir of the Construction, Cost and Capacity of the Croton Aqueduct. Compiled 

m official documents. Together with an account of the Civic Celebration of the four- 

teenth October, 1842, on occasion of the completion of the great work. Preceded by 

a Preliminary Essay on Ancient and Modern Aqueducts. By Cuartes Kine. New 
York: Printed by Charles King. 1843. 


This well-written and neatly-executed work, as its title indicates, contains a full ac- 
count of the Croton Aqueduct, that beneficent enterprise, whose advantages are already 
appreciated by the bountiful supply of pure water to the city of New York. Mr. King 
has, in the Preliminary Essay, embraced in a clear and comprehensive form, and from au- 
thoritative sources, the prominent facts connected with the ancient and modern aque- 
ducts, running back to the earliest time. The memoir and description of the Croton 
Aqueduct is derived from official reports and documents, and the account of the civic 
celebration, that occurred on the completion of the work, must be interesting to the 
reader. The volume is properly prefaced by an engraved view of the Croton Dam, 
which serves to give an increased value to the volume. The selection of Mr. King as 
the historian of this noble enterprise was highly creditable to the character of the city 
government, as it would be difficult to find an individual better qualified for such an un- 
dertaking. 
11—The History of Long Island, from its Discovery and Settlement to the present 

time. With many important and interesting matters, including notices of numerous 

individuals and Mmilies. Also, a particular account of the different Churches and 


Ministers. By Bensamin F. Toompson, Counsellor at Law. Second edition, revised 
and greatly enlarged. 2 vols., pp. 511, 554. New York: Gould, Banks, & Co. 


The volumes, whose title we have here prefixed, are a valuable contribution to the 
local history of the country. The author appears to have exercised a more than usual 
degree of industry and perseverance in searching out the circumstances connected with 
the numerous settlements upon Long Island, and has fortified his statements with many 
original and authentic documents. Besides the merely historic circumstances that have 
marked this interesting portion of our republic, he has given us a topographical account 
of the island, a description of its geographical features, and its geology. We have here, 
also, its general, as well as its local history; and the volume is illustrated by an excellent 
map, and a great number of well-executed representations of prominent places within its 
bounds. ‘T'o the citizens of Long Island it will doubtless be a work of frequent reference 
and general circulation. 
12,—Scenes and Scenery in the Sandwich Islands, and a trip through Central America, 


being Observations from my Note-book during the years 1837-1842. By James J. 
Jarvis. 12mo., pp. 341. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1843. 


This volume is an interesting and well-written account of the author’s observations 
during a residence in the Sandwich Islands, and a narrative of a trip made by him through 
Central America. It contains many interesting descriptions of those islands, connected 
with their scenery, topography, and natural history, besides some statistical facts, that 
seem to have been collected with all due diligence. The style is clear, pointed, and 
graphic, and the work has been published in a very handsome form, and illustrated by 
several well-executed engravings of scenery and prominent places. From recent cir- 
cumstances connected with those islands, it will, we doubt not, attract public attention ; 
and the author, from his long residence there, is peculiarly qualified to give us the most 
desirable information upon the subjects of which it treats. 
13.—Original Poems for Infant Minds. By the Tavuor Fammy. New York: Saxton 

& Miles, 

There are we don't know how many editions in this country, from the twelfth London 
edition. It is the handsomest edition of a work so universally known and esteemed, that 
the mere announcement of it is sufficient for those who have not already put it into the 
hands of their children to do so. 
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14—The Poems of Eliza Cook. With twelve exquisite illustrations. New York; 


J. & H. G. Langley. 
This beautiful volume may be styled, as we observe it has already been by some, the 


gem of the season. It equals the best efforts of our emulative and enterprising publish- 
ers; and, whether we consider the exquisite finish of its embellishments, its elegance of 
typography, or its very chaste and elaborately ornamental binding, it fully sustains our 
assertion. In a word, the volume is unique, and we need say no more ; for no doubt our 
readers would anticipate us, were we to do so, as the work has already created quite a 
sensation among the purchasers of holiday and present-books of the season. If any one 
should not, however, have yet seen the work, we can promise them a luxurious treat in 
reserve, and would counsel them forthwith to indulge in it. 

i Select Works of Mrs. Ellis. Illustrated edition. New York: J. & H. G. 

ngiey. 

Mrs. Ellis, as a writer on domestic morals, has taken the rank of the Hannah Mores, the 
Edgeworths, and Porters of former times. She is even superior to these eminent authors, 
in many particulars we might mention; but her productions have become so world-re. 
nowned, that the province of the critic seems to be superseded. We have only, therefore, 
to commend to the reading community—indeed, to all classes of society—the beautiful 
collected edition of her most favorite works, embellished with seven splendid English 
illustrations. The volume comprises the Wives, Women, and Daughters of England, 
Poetry of Life, &c. ; forming a handsome octavo volume, which is enclosed in an elegant 
cover, gilt, &c. We cannot conceive of a more suitable or acceptable work for a domes- 
tic present-book. 
16.—Notes on the Acts of the Apostles, chiefly explanatory ; designed for Teachers in 


Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, and as an aid to Family Instruction. By Henry 
J. Rirtey. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 


The author of these Notes is the present Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral 
Duties in the Newton Theological Institute. They are designed to be a companion to 
his Notes on the Gospels, and although conducted on the same general principles with 
that work, all reference to it is avoided; so that those who are not possessed of the 
‘‘ Gospels,” will not suffer any embarrassment. The notes,in the present volume, illus. 
trating the scriptural text, serve to explain the author’s views of the meaning of the sa- 
cred historian, and are written in a chaste, clear, and comprehensive style ; and although 
Mr. Ripley is of the Baptist denomination, every Christian reader, without regard to sect, 
will find comparatively little to dissent from, or at Jeast will gain a clearer insight into 
the purport of these records of the labors of the apostles, and the progress of the Christian 
doctrine during the earliest period of its promulgation by the immediate disciples of its 
divine founder. 
17.—Lyra Apostolica. First American, from the fifth English edition. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. 1844. 

We have in this elegantly printed volume one hundred and seventy-nine poems, 
mainly on social, moral and religious subjects; calculated to interest and elevate the 
spiritual taste and sensibilities of man’s higher nature. The pieces are reprinted from 
the British Magazine, where they originally appeared. Aside from their value, as in- 
struments in recommending to the reader Christian truths, they possess merit as chaste 
and classical lyrical poems. 
18.—Victorine: A Tale from Real Life. New York: Edward Dunigan. 

This simple and beautiful narrative, published in similar style and size to the ‘ Garland 
of Hops,” is dedicated to those *“* who love truth and virtue,” in the belief that to such 
the brief life of the heroine will prove interesting. It breathes throughout the pure and 
beautiful sentiments of Christianity. 
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19.—A Treatise on Domestic Economy, for the use of Young Ladies at Home and at 
School. By Miss Caruarine E. Beecner. Revised edition, with numerous additions 
and illustrative engravings. Boston: Thomas H. Webb & Co. 1843, 


This volume forms one of the admirable series of works prepared under the direct 
supervision of the highly respectable Board of Education in Massachusetts, and has been 
introduced into the district school libraries of that state. That Miss Beecher was emi- 
nently qualified for the task of its preparation, may be inferred from the facts that she 
herself suffered from the want of such knowledge in early life; that she had the charge 
of a female seminary for some twelve years, and subsequent extensive travels gave her 
such a view of fernale health in this country, and of the causes which tend to weaken 
and destroy the constitution of young women, together with the sufferings consequent 
to a want of early domestic knowledge and habits; and further, being the eldest of a 
large family, she had, from early life, been accustomed to the care of children, and to 
the performance of most domestic duties. She appears to have availed herself not only 
of her own experience, but to have gleaned stores of information from the experience of 
many other accomplished and exemplary housekeepers. The volume embraces the 
whole range of subjects connected with domestic economy—moral, mental, and physical. 
20.—The Wintergreen; a Perennial Gift for 1844. Edited by Joun Kersz. New 

York: Charles Wells & Co. 

This appropriate present for a new year comes to us with all the appliances of fine 
paper, finished engravings, and gilded binding that seem appropriate to the design for 
which it was published. Nor is it wanting in literary matter calculated to enhance the 
value of the volume. We might select several of its pieces, illustrated by the engraver, 
which would do credit to any of the annuals issued either in our own country or abroad ; 
and we hope that the volume will meet the pecuniary reward which its merit so richly 
deserves. 
21.—The Trial of the Pope of Rome, the Antichrist, or Man of Sin, described in the 

Bible, for High Treason against the Son of God. Tried at the Sessions House of 

Truth, before the Right Hon. Divine Revelation, Lord Chief Justice of His Majes- 

ws Court of Equity; the Hon. Justice Reason, of said Court, and the Hon. Justice 


istory, one of His Majesty's Court of Information. Taken in Short Hand. By a 
Friend of St. Peter, &c. &c. Boston: Tappan & Dennet. 


The object of this little volume is sufficiently apparent from the copious and rather 
curious title page. It embraces arguments against Popery professedly drawn from scrip- 
ture, reason, and history. The present is the second American edition, with an appen- 
dix consisting chiefly of extracts from American Protestant writers, 
22.—The Works of Mrs. Hemans; with a Memoir by her Sister, and an Essay on 

her Genius. By Mrs. Sigourney. In seven vols. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 

The present edition, the first volume of which is before us, is handsomely printed on 
good paper, and although forming a volume of nearly eight hundred pages, is sold at 
the low price of fifty cents. It forms, very appropriately, one of the admirable series of 
works in course of publication under the general title of the “ Ladies Cabinet Series.” 
It would be a work of supererogation, if not of presumption on our part, to speak of the 
character of Mrs. Hemans’ poetical works at this late day. Her fame rests upon a 
foundation far above our power either to strengthen, or affect in any other manner. 
23.—Life of Andrew Jackson, Private, Military, and Civil. By Amos Kenpatr. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 1843. 

The second number of this splendid specimen of American typography has been pub. 
lished ; thirteen numbers more will complete the work. The present contains two 
beautiful engravings on steel, one representing an incident illustrative of the presence 

of mind of “young Jackson,” and the other “ Indians attacking a station,” a spirited 
picture. 
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24.—Sir Walter Scott's Monument. New York: A. L. Dick, Engraver, Printer, and 

Publisher. 

This is a large and beautiful engraving on steel, of the monument now erecting at 
Edinburgh, south side of Princes’-street, opposite St. David Height, to the memory of Sir 
Walter Scott. The old town is seen in the distance ; and, altogether, it forms one of the 
most splendid and admirably-executed specimens of the art ever produced in this coun- 
try. Mr. Dick is a Scotchman, and seems to have imparted a higher life and spirit to the 
engraving than we usually meet with in prints made to sell. It is worthy of a place in 
the picture-gallery of the most refined. 
25.—Letters from Ireland. MDCCCXXXVIL By Cuartorre Exvwasern. 12mo 

351. New York: John S. Taylor & Co. 1843. a 

This writer wields a versatile and spirited pen; and perhaps the only objection to her 
style is that which necessarily attends voluminous and rapid authorship—too constant an 
effort at forcible language, with a want of varied diction. These letters contain a rapid 
sketch of a journey from the south to the north of Ireland, with some amusing incidents, 
historical reflections, and judicious remarks upon the national character. As a Protestant, 
she thinks and writes with warmth; but she entertains a high respect for the Irish, whom 
she has had the advantage of knowing and studying at their firesides. The letters are 
written with elegance, and an easy flow of thought and incident, which render their 
perusal pleasing, as well as instructive. Messrs. Taylor & Co. have undertaken the re- 
publication of Charlotte Elizabeth’s works in a uniform series, of which these letters form 
the eighth volume. 

—Christi ilitie Viaticum : istian’ ho N 
a Tole vega or, the Christian’s Pocket Companion. New 

This neat little pocket volume contains the private rules by which the lives of such 
men as Edwards and Brainerd, and Rogers and Mason, were regulated ; and introduces 
the reader to them in the closet, the family, the social circle, the pulpit, and in the dis. 
charge of their parochial duties. 
27.—The Complete Confectioner, Pastry-Cook, and Baker. Philadelphia: Lea & 


Blanchard. 
This little manual, based upon Read’s Confectioner, a late London publication, with 


additions and alterations adapting it to the various articles of luxury which the bounty of 

our soil and climate render almost exclusively American, by Parkinson, a practical con. 

fectioner of Philadelphia, contains upwards of five hundred receipts for plain and prac. 

tical confectionery and pastry, baking, &c., &c. 

28.—Ephraim Holding’s Homely Hints. Chiefly addressed to Sunday School Teach. 
ers. By Orv Humrnrey, author of “Old Humphrey’s Observations,” “ Addresses,” 

“Thoughts for the Thoughtful,” and “ Walks in London.” 18mo., pp. 241. New 

York: Robert Carter. 1844. 

The several works named in the title-page of this volume have all been republished 
in this country by Mr. Carter, and have had an extensive circulation among Christians 
of different denominations. It possesses all the peculiarities of manner and thought 
which characterize those that have preceded it, and will be equally as popular with his 
numerous admirers. 

—The Garland of Hops. i : y 
Boos Sow vote a -  Piapaegaccin from the French. Baltimore: J. Murphy. 

This beautiful little volume contains, within its gilded covering and leaves, a simple 
tale, depicting the sufferings of virtuous poverty, the loveliness of filial piety, and final 
reward and happiness of steady and consistent goodness. 


{> Several notices of new books, and reprints of standard works, crowded out, will 
appear in our next number. 












